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PARTED. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

Oh never a word he answered, 
And never a word spake she! 

They turned their faces each from each, 
And looked upon the sea. 

The hands that cannot clasp for life, 
Must quickly severed be, 

The love that is not large enough 
To live eternally. 

In true love’s name, for fair love’s fame, 
Must die before its bloom; 

For it, in all God's earth or heaven, 
There is no garden-room, 

Though all the wine of life be lost, 
Try well the red grapes’ hue. 

Holy the soul that cannot taste 
The false love for the true. 

And blessed aye the fainting heart 
For such athirst shall be,— 

Yet never a word they spoke, and looked 
Upon the bitter sea, 

Andover, Mass. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


BY §. C HALL. 


TO MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


{The following Anniversary Ode was written by Mr. 
8. C. Hall to his gifted wife, the author of “Tracts 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,”’ published in 1833. 
Of that book the Edinburgh Literary Gazette said: 
“Neither Miss Edgeworth, nor the author of ‘The 
O'Hara Tales,’ could have written anything more 
powerful than this.” A 

The English lady who sent this poem to a friend in 
this country says: ‘‘We may not award him a posi- 
tion asa poet, but we must allow that he is a devoted 
and appreciative husband, and justly values his dear 
wife, whom those who know her best, prize most 
highly for her warmth of heart, her moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. Her health has been very precarious 
for two years, and he is suffering from anxiety about 
her,** ‘As awoman who distinguished herself as a 
writer at a time when it was a much greater departure 
from ordinary life than at present, I think this evi- 
dence of a more than usually happy married life may 
bear its testimony in defense of literary women. This 
anniversary occurred two years ago. | H. 
Yes! fifty years of troubles—-come and gon e— 

I count since first I gave thee hand and heart! 

But none have come from thee, dear Wife—not one! 
In griefs that sadden’d me thou had’st no part 
Save when, accepting more than woman’s share 
Of pain and toil, despondency and care, 
My comforter thou wert, my hope, my trust: 
Ever suggesting holy thoughts and deeds; 
Guiding my steps on earth, through binding dust, 
Into the Heaven-lit path that Heav en-ward leads, 
So has it been, from manhood unto age, 
In every shifting scene of Life’s sad stage, 
Since—fifty years ago—a humble name 
I gave to thee—which thou hast given to fame— 
Rejoicing in the wife and friend to find 
The woman's lesser duties—all—combined 
With holiest efforts of creative mind. 
And if the world has found some good in me, 
The prompting and the teaching came from thee! 
(xod so guide both that so it ever be! 
So may the fall fount of affection flow; 
Each loving each as—fifty years ago! 
We are going down the rugged hill of life, 
Into the tranquil valley at its base; 
But, hand in hand, and heart in heart, dear Wife : 

With less of outer care and inner strife, 

I look into thy mind and in thy face, 

And only see the Angel coming nearer, 

To make thee stil] more beautiful and dearer, 

When from the thrall and soil of earth made free, 

Thy prayer is heard for me, and mine for thee! 





HARVARD COLLEGE. 


There seems to be no foundation for the 
recent statement in the newspapers, to the 
effect that the authorities of Harvard Col- 
lege are considering the expediency of ad- 
mitting women to all departments. It may 
have arisen from the publication of this ad- 
Vertisement of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, connected with Harvard University. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. — 1877. 





LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC *CHOOL, 


AID GIVEN, $42,903. 
Laboratory Instruction in Science on Sat- 
urdays for Teachers and Persons of both 
Sexes who Intend to Become Teachers. 





The following courses will begin on SATURDAY, 
January 13th, and be continued each succeeding SAT- 
URDAY, until May 26th. No course will be given, 
however, for leas than five persons. The fee for each 
course will be $10, payable in advance to ALLEN 
DANFORTH. Bursar, Cambridge. 
I, GEoLcey, by Prof. N. 8S. Shaler and Assistant 
Davis. Atthe Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
from 2% to 41% Pp. M. 

Il. Puysics, by Prof. J. Trowbridge and Assistant 
Pierce. At Lawrence Hall, from 11 a.m. to 1 P.M. 

III. Borany, by Prof. G. L. Goodale and Assist- 
ant Wilson. At the Botanic Garden, from 11 
A.M. to1P. M. 

IV. Zoo.oey, by Prof. J. McCrady and Assistant 
Faxen. At the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
from 9 to 11 a. M. 

For further information address the instructors at 
Cambridge. Persons who mean to attend are re- 
quested to notify the instructors of their purpose be 
forehand. 


This is a step in advance, and it is highly 
desirable that many young women should 
join these classes. But the advocates of 
the higher education of women will never 
be satisfied until all departments of the 
university are opened to them as freely as 
at Cornell, or Michigan, or Boston Univers- 
ity; and, moreover, until women receive a 
fair share of the $42,903 given in aid of 
the meritorious students, during the past 
year, 

Meanwhile it is pleasant to observe, by 
the new annual report of the President of 
Boston University that this strong and flour 
ishing institution announces twenty-five 
young women in its undergraduate depart- 
ment, seven in music, three in theology, six- 
ty-three in medicine, forty-six in oratory, 
and one in the ‘School of Art Sciences or 
post-graduate department, making 144 in all 
—one being twice counted. This aggregate 
is claimed as the largest in the world; the 
University of Michigan ranking next. Presi- 
dent Warren declares that in no department 
has the presence of young women depressed 
the standard of scholarship, and in several 
departments it has aided this. They have, 
in fair proportion, taken a leading place in 
their studies; have never shown a disposi- 
tion to shirk the hardest electives; while 
their influence has always been ‘‘promotive 
of order, studiousness and a true social cul- 
ture.” Their ages range, it seems, from 
twenty to twenty-four in the undergraduate 
department, while in the medical depart- 
ment, the largest, the average age is twenty- 
nine. This undergraduate age isa year and 
a half higher than that at Harvard College; 
and President Warren justly points out how 
much less applicable are Dr. E. H. Clarke’s 
physiological objections to the co-educative 
university than to the ordinary ‘‘female sem- 
inary” consisting of girls from fifteen to 
eighteen years old. ,, W, &; 
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SOME TEXTS OVERLOOKED. 


We admit that Paul was very severe upon 
the Christian women; but when he dis- 
courses concerning their position in the 
church, the married state, the covering of 
the head, and the length of the hair, we 
protest that he never dreamed of being an 
arbiter of fashion, or a universal law-giver. 

Is it not singular, in view of all this noble 
preacher’s grand utterances of world-wide 
application and of the highest significance, 
that a few local points should be singled 
out as the basis of so much argument and 
persecution? If all this effort were spent 
in searching for and profiting by the texts 
which meet the individual need, the world 
would be the better, and the members of 
the Newark Presbytery would find loftier 
work to do. 

However, if the teaching of Paul to the 
local church at Corinth is the Alpha and 
Omega for all peoples and times, it will be 
worth while to consider, for a moment, the 
devotion and zeal of the brethren, and see 
if they are literal exemplars of the Corinth- 
ian type. Is it known, for instance, that 
the members of the Newark Presbytery 
obey the apostolic injunction, ‘‘Let no man 
seek his own, but every man another's 
wealth”? Is it not true that they have dis- 
obeyed another equally binding, ‘If then 
ye have judgment to judge, set them to 
judge which are least esteemed in the 
church.” In the name of Presbyterian 
logic, what does that mean but women? 

One J. F. Wilson ‘‘never heard a Quaker 
woman preach a sermon worth three cents” 
—‘‘aughter’—(alas for the dignity of the 
cloth!) and adds further lustre to his clerical 
deportment by assertiag that he has ‘‘heard 
them say improper and impertinent things.” 
I wonder if this is the ‘‘sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal” to which Paul refers? 
Anyway, it must fall harmlessly upon the 
dear, womanly Quaker, who, by her gentle 
spirit, is far removed from any such con- 
ception of Christian courtesy. 








Another brother, otf whom Paul says: 
‘For ye shall speak into the air,” brings for- 
ward the astonishing argument, ‘‘It wasn’t 
a woman that was chosen to do Paul’s 
work.” It wasn’t a man, either. The 
great apostle was occupied in doing his 
Lord’s work, and this, it seems, should be 
the business of all his followers. 

Another brother confesses that he was 
greatly ‘‘fed” by Miss Smiley, and expresses 
his grateful appreciation of Miss Willard, 
and yet does not approve. ‘‘We must not, 
for the sake of alittle good, sacrifice a great 
principle.” A little good! I wonder how 
the records will compare? A great princi- 
ple! With Paul as our own teacher, is not 
his injunction concerning the Roman Phebe 
as binding as any that he ever uttered? 
‘Receive her as becometh saints, and assist 
her in whatsoever business she hath need 
of you.” Who can doubt his appreciation 
of his co-worker and helper, Priscilla, of 
whom it is said, ‘‘She expounded the way 
of God more perfectly” than the eloquent 
Apollos. 

Humility was one of Paul’s most striking 
characteristics. ‘‘For I am the least of the 
apostles; ‘‘Therefore let no man glory in 
men;” a grace and an admonition that the 
modern exemplar is in danger of forgetting. 
Was the latter ever heard to exclaim, 
“Would to God ye could bear with me a 
little in my folly!” 

We shall be nearer the Millennium, when 
of all it may be said, as now of many, that 
they are “able ministers of the new testa- 
ment; not of the letter, but of the spirit; 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” M. D. 

Chicago, Ili. 
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OBJECTION TO WOMEN AS BOARDERS. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—In your last issue, a 
woman writes upon her wrongs as a board- 
er, every word of which is true; but I wish 
to say a word for the other side. 

Ihave boarded a great deal in country 
and city, but, among all classes and every- 
where, the lady of the house has expressed 
a preference for men, always giving as a 
reason that women are ‘‘fussy.” After 
three years’ experience in boarding in Bos- 
ton, disliking the noise of gentlemen board- 
ers, Who often came home late at night, 
sometimes smoking, whistling, or singing 
as they go up the stairs, 1 determined to 
take a house myself, and fill it with ladies, 
charging only enough to pay the expenses 
of the room and have it well cared for. 
For I had felt the injustice of the inference 
that a woman was to take care of her room, 
even though she paid for the same. I had 
many applications for gentlemen, but re- 
fused them, waiting for the women who 
wanted a home for the price they would 
pay in a boarding house. 

I have now my house filled with them; 
but, alas! after a few weeks of experience 
I fully agree with all who say ‘I prefer 
gentlemen.” Not one woman of the many 
who have applied would promise to take my 
rooms except by the week, while 1 must as- 
sure them that I will keep my house until the 
summer months. Now | find it much 
pleasanter to have gentlemen; they are so 
much more quiet and orderly, and are satis- 
fied with just what they bargained for. A 
suggestion to any of my women boarders 
to give up their room to a permanent gen- 
tleman boarder is considered a great injus- 
tice upon my part, and in every case they 
have told me that they were never so well 
cared for before. Yet, knowing that the 
price they pay does noi defray the ex- 
penses of their room, they are very exact- 
ing, and annoy servants in many little ways 
that gentlemen would never do. : 

This mav seem a libel upon my sex, but 
it is all true. Ido not believe there is a 
boarding or lodging house in Boston where 
the lady of the house will not tell you that 
she prefers gentlemen. True, women will 
work and do for men what they will not do 
for their own sex, and there is a cause for 
it. Is it well for their own interests that 
women should deserve the name of being 
‘‘fussy.”” The repulsion they meet with 
from servants and ladies when applying for 
board, shows thatit is not. Every woman 
has her own ideas of how a house should be 
kept, or a dinner cooked; but should she ex- 
pect to carry out those ideas except in her 
own household? 

Would not this be a good way for women 
desiring board? To form a club, procure 
rooms and a servant to care for them and 
prepare food, each member of the club 
giving the order for one day. This would 
surely teach them that housekeepers do not 
always have the bright side of life. I have 
heard servants express, as a reason for dis- 
liking to put in order a woman's room, that 
women have so many more ‘‘traps and trin- 


kets,” of no earthly use, ‘yut all perhaps 
very pretty. Their time was too much 
taken up, and they wearied of it from day 
to day. H. 
Boston, Mass, 
— eae 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 





At the ‘‘Meeting for Women” held on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14th, a paper on 
‘The Ministry of Toil,” by Jennie M. Field, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, was read. Some 
of the leading thoughts were as follows: 

Work is a universal and beneficent law of 
life. It builds up everywhere. It is the 
condition of all growth, physical and spirit- 
ual. Is it seen to produce beauty and _ per- 
fection in plant and animal life, so will it in 
human life, if the individual life-force is 
left as free and untrammeled in its opera- 
tion. The demand for exercise, which finds 
its best satisfaction in useful labor, is as im- 
perative as that for food. We must eat to 
live, but if we eat rationally we forget the 
necessity of the thing in the pleasure of it. 
So it should be with work. 

It is work, that gives to the life of each of 
us its meaning. It is not fortune, position 
or learning that makes life worth while; it 
is the doing of noble deeds, steadily, faith- 
fully, not for selfish gain or applause, but 
that one’s own life and the life of his fel- 
lows may be sweetened and uplifted. If 
life means little to any one, it is because he 
is doing little. To the world’s busy work- 
ers in all honorable fields it is full, pure and 
glad. 

To no other class in society has life so 
little meaning as to young women of leisure. 
Reared in the narrow belief that labor is 
degrading, they sit down in idleness, grow 
morbid, and are consumed with exnuz, while 
devoted friends wonder that they are not 
supremely happy. That they are not, is 
sufficient proof that freedom from care is 
not, as many suppose, the one thing essen- 
tial to enjoyment. Many an active, high- 
spirited girl, for want of proper employ- 
ment, grows into a sharp, discontented 
woman. Her native energy, turned to no 
useful purpose, re-acts upon herself, and 
blasts the life it was meant to bless. Hap- 
pily, the day is fast passing for Woman, 
as it long ago passed for man, when idle- 
ness is respectable. A woman is no longer 
ostracized if it be whispered that she earns 
her daily bread. There can be no question 
but that the homage paid to idlers in silks 
has bred innumerable paupers in rags; and 
pauperism will lift its head unblushingly 
and utter its loudand imperious demands, 
until public opinion pronounces idleness 
in rich or poor, in man or woman, a dis- 
grace and a sin. 

Persons of leisure are not necessarily a 
drain upon the workers, They are often 
the generous helpers of the people, and, as 
such, are deserving of all praise. The leis- 
ure class among us, unlike that in most 
countries, is composed almost entirely of 
women, the daughters of indulgent parents, 
and wives of prosperous businessmen. Re- 
lieved of the necessity of self-support, they 
are free toengage in the higher activity of 
work for others. Men of leisure have done 
much in science, art, literature and social 
reform; women very little heretofore, but 
they are now awakening to their duty and 
their privilege; especially are they begin- 
ning ‘‘to - their shoulders to the lagging 
wheels of social revolution,” and to them 
the future will look still more, as leaders in 
acts of charity and reform. Woman’s di- 
rect aid is a new factor in public motive- 
power and,as yet, an undetermined quantity ; 
but its value cannot fail to prove considera- 
ble—though some still affect to see disaster 
threatening the homes if women once look 
beyond them. But as they are always the 
best workers who are something more, so 
they are invariably the best home-makers 
who are interested in the world’s life. Nar- 
rowness is self-destructive. Even personal 
interest is best subserved by comprehensive 
aims. 

We speak most effective!y through our 
work, and speak to a larger audience than 
the most popular orator can hope to assem- 
ble within reach of the voice. Work is in- 
dispensable to happiness, and happiness is 
the one thing all desire, but very few ob- 
tain, because they seek it in every direction 
but the right one. Itcomes not, save as the 
attendant of right living—of working with 
God—and it comes surely as such. To work 
and to help others to work with increasing 
freedom and success, will insure continuous 


progress. 
— oe 


DENMARK AND THE DANES. 


EpiTors JouRNAL:—The Danish women 
have not yet claimed political rights, but 
they have claimed the right to join the men 
in their studies at the University. Last year 
a law was passed that women may join 
them; join them in all the work, all the fa- 
tigues; but women can enjoy none of the priv- 
ileges or encouragements. The many rich 
stipends and legacies which the university, 
the State, or the communities yearly dis- 
tribute to students without means, cannot 
be obtained by women. Finally, when, in 
spite of unfair chances, a woman takes her 
degree as a lawyer, a theologian, or a physi- 
cian, she is not allowed to practice her pro- 
fession. 

Do you wonder that Danish women leave 
their country, and come to your great and 
free Republic? MARIA SALTER. 





Salt Lake City, Utah. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MINNIE LONSDALE, a young actress, has 
died from burns caused by her dress catch- 
ing fire on the stage, at Newark,on the night 
of the 3d instant. 

Mrs. Fanny RaymMonp Ritter, in a 
pamphlet essay on ‘‘Woman as a Musician,” 
gives a lively sketch of what women have 
accomplished in song, and ingeniously sug- 
gests that the world may be much more 
deeply indebted to them for the composition 
of the primitive folk-songs than it suspects. 

Mrs. F. 0. KenpAuu, of Lawrence Mass., 
who received an election, last week as a 
trustee of the Public Library, is a lady of 
culture and intelligence, whose selection is 
creditable to the good judgment and the 
sense of fair play for women in public ad- 
ministration, shown by the city govern- 
ment,”’ Lawrence American. 

Mrs. Prarv, the poet, has not of her own 
volition sought literary distinction. She has 
neither made writing a profession, nor stud- 
ied poetry as an art, nor composed verses 
with the direct design of publication. She 
writes when the mood is upon her, and at 
such intervals ef leisure as she can spare 
from the cares and duties of domestic life. 
Some of her best pieces were written spon- 
taneously, and published without revision, 

Mrs. Sara I, SPENCER appeared before 
the Congressional Committee on Appropri- 
ations, last week, asking an appropriation 
for a girls’ reform school, and was accom- 
panied by a number of ladies, including 
Mrs. Ruth ©. Dennison, and Miss Mary 
Withington of Massachusetts. Mrs. Olivia 
Briggs opposed the bill, and in her printed 
memorial made some statements which, if 
true, are damaging to Congressional moral- 
ity. , 

Miss Fanny Bristow, ex-Secretary Bris- 
tow’s daughter, wasseverely but not danger- 
ously injured in Louisville on Friday. A 
runaway team dashed against a carriage in 
which Miss Bristow was riding, with such 
force as to cause her coachman to fall from 
his seat and allow his horses to take fright. 
The young lady sought to leap from her 
carriage, and in doing so she fell directly in 
front of the runaway horse, and the wagon 
drawn by the animal passed over her body. 

Miss Mary SHELDON, daughter of Prof. 
E. A. Sheldon, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School in Oswego, has accepted the 
chair of Literature in Wellesley College, 
Massachusetts. Miss Sheldon was previous- 
ly offered the chair of Chemistry in the same 
institution, but declined it. She has taught 
the Classics and History in the Oswego State 
Normal School for some years with remark- 
able success. Probably no young teacher 
in the country has a richer mental endow- 
ment than Miss Sheldon, 

Miss JANE R. Sever, of Kingston, lately. 
made the following bequests: To the Female 
Magdalen Society of Plymouth, $1000, and 
also to the following Boston organizations: 
The Children’s Mission to the Children of 
the Destitute, $1000; the Temporary Home 
for the Destitute, $1000; the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, $1000; 
the Washingtonian Home for Inebriates, 
$1000; the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, $1000; the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, $500, and to the Boston Port and 
Seaman's Aid Society, $500. 

ANNE OF CLEVES. one of the wives of 
Henry the Eighth, after her divorce, amused 
herself with playing a viol with six strings; 
and from a ballad of the time of Charles I. 
we may infer that it was not then accounted 
extraordinary for ladies to play the fiddle: 
Maddalena Lombardi, who came from Ven- 
ice, produced a great sensation as a violinist 
in 1735, at Paris. Regina Schirk was a fa- 
mous violinist in 1764; Mozart said of her: 
‘‘No human being can play with more feel- 
ing.” In 1788 Signora Vittoria dall’ Occa, 
played publicly on the violin in the theater 
at Milan. Signora Varravicini, born in 1760, 
at Turin, was a violinist of considerable rep- 
utation, and enjoyed the special favor of 
the Empress Josephine. Louise Gautherot, 
a French woman, was celebrated for the 
violin performances which she gave in Lon- 
don, from 1780 to 1790. In 1811, Signora 
Gerbini performed on the violin, in Paris. 
In 1835, Madam Filipowiez, the wife of a 
Polish Colonel, played the violin at the Lon- 
don Philharmonic concerts. We are told 
that those who came to laugh remained to 
admire. The namesof Krahmen, Schultz, 
Newman, Humler, and Vittoria deBuono are 
those of renowned female violinists. Many 
will remember the furore produced in 1840, 
and later, by the sisters Milanolla. Madame 
Norman-Neruda is professor of the violin 
in the Academy of Stockholm; and to this 
list of lady violinists must be added the 
names of Camilla Urso and Miss Collins. 
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THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


The dry proceedings of a court will some- 
times reveal the jealously guarded secrets of 
private life when no other power could ex- 
tract them, and not unfrequently when they 
have been kept uatil the grave closes over 
the heart that cherished them, they are 
brought to light by judicial processes. Some 
two years ago a wealthy merchant of New 
York, John D. Lewis by name, was thrown 
from his carriage in Central Park and in- 
stantly killed. He had long been knownas 
a brilliant and successful business man, and 
his society was much sought after in cer- 
tain circles. His personal appearance was 
striking, as he was tall and dar«-complex- 
ioned, with piercing black eyes and long, 
thick black hair. He was a bachelor, and 
none of the blandishments of scheming 
mothers or ambitious maidens could ever 
entrap him into matrimony, though he was 
the victim of more than one suit for breach 
of promise. He kept up a sumptuous es- 
tablishment, had a handsome eyuipage, and 
was lavish in his expenses. 

It was known that Mr. Lewis had risen 
from humble beginnings by his own energy 
and merit to be one of the merchant prin- 
ces of New York, but the facts of his ori- 
gin were wrapped in a seemingly impene- 
trable mystery. It was thought from his 
appearance that he must have Spanish or 
Cuban blood in his veins, but nothing could 
be learned of his family, and he professed 
to have no relatives. Beyond that he re- 
fused to speak, and no one ever so far gained 
his confidence as to pluck out the heart of 
his mystery. When he died he had proper- 
ty valued at overa quarter of a million, 
mostly in real estate. He made a will dis- 
posing of this, and the bulk of it went toa 

young girl believed to be his daughter. The 
matter attracted much attention at the time, 
and the opinion was entertained among law- 
yers that if a relative of the deceased should 
appear the will would not hold. One astute 
and enterprising attorney remembered that 
Lewis had once admitted, when closely 
pressed in a cross-examination in court, that 
he came from a place near ‘Toronto in Can- 
ada. In this one slip of alifetime in guard- 
img the secret of his origin, the scheming 
brain of the lawyer saw a possible chance 
for litigation over Mr. Lewis’s property, and 
the consequent fees and costs. By adver- 
tising ina Toronto paper he brought for- 
ward an old man in Simcoe, Canada, who 
remembered John Lewis in that place forty 
years ago. 

The mystery was cleared up. Lewis's 
mother was formerly a slave in Virginia, 
and had escaped with her two children, Hen- 
ry and Mary, to Canada, by the old ‘“‘under- 
ground railroad” with which the abolition- 
ists of former times are familiar. John was 
born in Canada, and his father was a 
wealthy man who was not married to his 
mother. At sixteen years of age he left his 
home and its humiliating associations and 
went to New York, where he achieved the 
success Which has been referred to. The 
result of this revelation, the violation of a 
secret which seems almost sacred, is that 
the half brother and sister appear as claim- 
ants for a share of Mr. Lewis’s property, 
the will is contested, and a crowd of law- 
yers on both sides are working for the fees. 
The case is now pending in the Supreme 
Court in New York City.— Boston Globe. 
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THE TRUE GROUND OF EQUALITY. 


We live in an enlightened age, and in the 
clear sunlight of civilization. Much has 
been accomplished; yet broad fields of un- 
cultivated land lie before us, wastes of un- 
told usefulness and profit. The reason isso 
plain that an answer seems superfluous. 
Who does not know that narrow-minded 
principles and short-sighted views are the 
barriers to unlimited success? 

How few there are, comparatively, who 
readily accept new theories or suggestions. 
Reforms of any kind are regarded with 
distrust and unbelief. Public opinion and 
universal patronage convert, where truth 
and justice utterly fail. 

In reviewing past events, we see this all 
too clearly. The great Centennial Exposi- 
tion that has just terminated, leaving be- 
hind it such fragrant memories, such glori- 
ous tributes to freedom and America, is a 
marked evidence of this. Contrast the 
voice of to-day with the yoice of a short 
time ago. Now there isa feeling of pride 
and satisfaction totally unlike the grim 
prophesies of the doubting public, which 
threatened to wither the bud of the Exhibi- 
tion in its opening. 

But there is an over-ruling providence 
that guards the affairs of men, and, seeing 
all things, prospers the right. We are 
God's creatures, fashioned according to 
His will; the higher we rise, the more 
credit we reflect upon the Deity, whether 
we be man or woman, white or black. 

Yet this is not the common verdict. The 
world says that the man is superior to the 
woman; the white superior to the black. 
What argument, or common sense, is there 
in this judgment? Is it not contemptibly 
weak and flimsy? Sex or color isa poor 
test; the mind is the only true ground of 
equality. 

Compare a man of the period with a wo- 
man of lofty soul and profound intellect. 








Hear him discuss the vapid topics of fash- 
ionable life, then listen to the rational con- 
versation gliding musically from her lips. 
Hear her speak of broad ideas and lofty 
aims; then say which is superior. Let us 
reverse the positions. Place a man of mind 
and soul beside a woman of the world, a 
butterfly, a doll, with only sufficient capac- 
ity to enjoy a sensational novel and to weep 
over a discarded lover. Hear each repre- 
sentative, then say who is superior. 

The sexes are equal, no matter who may 
contradict it. Women are capable, they 
are constantly proving themselves to be so. 
Many acknowledge this; all will do so, in 
time. A bright future is dawning; let us 
be ready to receive it. Let women of mind 
and reason enter the fleld armed for the 
combat; a combat against the frivolties of 
society and absurd education. 

Philadelphia, Pa. I. M. 8. 
oe 
APARTMENT HOTELS IN NEW YORK. 


The “Berkely” is situated at the south- 
west corner of Fifth avenue and Ninth 
street. It is built of limestone, is six stories 
in height, and fronts eighty feet on Fifth 
avenue and 125 feet on Ninth street. The 
old Army and Navy Club building on the 
south side has recently been added to the 
main building, so that the total front on 
the avenue is now 100 feet. One of the 
first things which strikes the visitor, on 
entering, is the well-lighted and lofty hall. 
The main staircase from the ground floor 
to the uppermost story is broad, easy of 
assent, and, like the halls, is carpeted 
throughout with the best product of the 
Brussels looms. The halls are broad and 
high, well lighted, and in wet weather form 
an agreeable promenade to the occupants. 
The suites in the ‘‘Berkely” comprise from 
three to six rooms. A very handsome set, 
iucluding parlor, thirteen feet by twenty- 
four, bed-room, eleven feet by thirteen, 
with vestibule, bath-room, closets, &c., may 
be obtained for $900 to $1,300 per year, ac- 
cording to location. A corner set fronting 
on both the avenue and Ninth street, and 
embracing a parlor thirteen feet by twenty- 
five and one-half, one bed-room twelve feet 
by seventeen, another bed-room ten feet by 
sixteen, with bath-room, closets, private 
hallway, &c., rents for $1,400 to $2,200, 
according to the hight of the floor, those 
on the first and second floors, of course, 
bringing the highest price. These rooms 
are let unfurnished, the occupants being at 
liberty to consult their own tastes in way 
of upholstery and ornament. Many of the 
suites in the ‘‘Berkely” are furnished in 
the richest and most costly style, as much 
as $10,000 being frequently expended upon 
a single set. The plumbing throughout the 
building has been arranged with the great- 
est care for the health of the inmates, not 
a foot of pipe being allowed beneath the 
floors. Al] ‘the water-pipes, waste-pipes, 
steam heating apparatus, &c., run in a per- 
pendicular direction, and are provided with 
further safeguards in the shape of ventila- 
tors and escape pipes reaching downwards 
from the roof. On the top floor are eighteen 
single rooms for the use of friends of the 
residents and others whose stay in the 
house is limited. On the ground floor is 
a large, elegantly-furnished dining-room, 
fronting on Ninth street, and running 
through to the rear of the building. Here 
each family has its separate table and at- 
tendance. The price of board (exclusive of 
room rent) is fifteen dollars per week for 
adults, and eight dollars for maids and 
children. The best test of the Berkely’s 
popularity is that on the day of opening— 
the 18th of May last—every suite in the 
entire house was taken, and has remained 
occupied up to the present time. The es- 
tablishment is heated and ventilated in every 
part with the most approved modern appli- 
ances, and is in every respect worthy of the 
large and fashionable patronage bestowed 
upon it. It was built by Mr. William C. 
Rhinelander, after designs prepared by Mr. 
James Slater, the present lessee and man- 

er. 

One block above the Berkely, and on the 
opposite side of the street, is the ‘‘Grosve- 
nor,” an Apartment Hotel, conducted on 
the same plan, and which for four years has 
maintained an excellent reputation for 
quiet and exclusiveness. The building is 
of brown stone, five stories in height, and 
fronts fifty feet on Fifth avenue, and eighty 
on Tenth street. It contains twenty-six 
suites, of from three to six rooms each, the 
major portion renting for from $1,200 to 
$1,800 each. For $650 per year a pleasant 
parlor, with adjoining bed-room and bath- 
room can be obtained, but on an upper 
floor, of course. Chamber service and gas 
are also provided. Board is supplied at 
fifteen dollars per week for adults and eight 
for maids and children, the same rates as at 
the Berkely. The central location of the 
Grosvenor, and the fact that it was one of 
the first apartment hotels in the city, has 
made ita favorite during the past, and at 
present every suite in the building is occu- 
pied. Each of these suites being furnished 
according to the taste of the occupant, the 
whole presents an effect in which luxury 
and diversity of taste are a equally appar- 
ent. All the requisites of a first-class fam- 
ily hotel are provided, including hot and 
cold water, passenger elevator, heating ap- 








paratus, &c. Hose are in readiness on every 
floor, in case of fire, and in every detail the 
comfort of the inmates is the first aim of 
the management. The house is owned by 
Francis Cottinet, and managed by T. R. 
Amos. 

The Stevens House, Twenty Seventh 
Street and Fifth Avenue, was one of the 
first as well as the most expensive experi- 
ments at reproducing the French system in 
New York. It is a large red brick building 
with stone trimmings and Mansard roof, 
occupying the whole of the south side of 
Twenty-Seventh Street, between Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, and extending more than 
one hundred feet back from the street. A 
part of the lower floor is used for business 
purposes, and the remainder, together with 
the six upper stories, are occupied as an 
apartment hotel. When the building was 
first opened, some six years ago, it was in- 
tended to be simply an apartment house 
without any of the appurtenances of a ho- 
tel. The six upper floors were apportioned 
into large and magnificent suites of ten and 
eleven rooms apiece, each suite furnishing 
ample accommodation for a fashionable 
family. But it was soon found that such 
costly accommodations were difficult to let, 
and accordingly successive managers were 
compelled to cut them up into more moder- 
ate sets. It was also apparent that the se- 
clusion of the French system, did not meet 
the demands of the American public, and 
that in order to provide for all possible 
wants of the inmates, an extra force of at- 
tendants and other features of a private 
hotel must be added. A dining-room was 
fitted up on the ground floor, fronting on 
Fifth Avenue, and gradually the house as- 
sumes the features of an apartment hotel, 
similar to the Berkely and the Grosvenor. 
At present the Stevens contains some thirty 
suites, occupied by private families, and a 
large number of single rooms for the accom- 
modation of transient guests. In only three 
instances do the occupants of suites do their 
own cooking, the great majority of the ten- 
ants taking their meals at the general dining- 
room, as in other apartment hotels. The 
yearly rental of suites varies from $1,200 to 
$3,000, the latter including furnished apart- 
ments. Suites can be procured furnished 
in almost every style, and ready for occu- 
pancy, the excess over the rental for unfur- 
nished rooms being only about twenty per 
cent. on the cost of the furniture. Many 
of these suites are among the largest and 
most elegantly furnished in the City, and 
are often preferred on account of their su- 
perior lightand air. At thesame time there 
is proper provision for smaller families and 
for families of moderate means, in suites 
which include only parlor, bedroom, and 
one or two closets. The house is much pat- 
ronized by visitors from up the Hudson and 
along the Sound, who come for a few days 
shopping or on business, and for these am- 
ple preparations are made in the shape of 
single and double rooms, at price ranging 
from $1 to $3 per day. The whole cost per 
diem to this class of transient visitors is no 
more than at any good hotel, and consider- 
ably less than at the Windsor and Fifth 
Avenue. All the floors are alike in height 
and general features, so that the higher 
apartments, while much cheaper, are fully 
equal in comfort and convenience to those 
lower down. The house is owned by Mrs. 
Paran Stevens. 

APARTMENT HOUSES. 

The oldest of apartment houses on the 
French plan, and one of the most commo- 
dious and best arranged, is the Stuyvesant, 
on East Eighteenth Street, between Third 
Avenue and Irving place. It is a large 
brick edifice, with French roof, and stone 
trimmings, and fronts 112 feet on Eighteenth 
Street. It is 100 feet deep, and five stories 
high, with three court-yards in the rear, ar- 
ranged upon the following plan: 
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The central court is twenty-two feet wide, 
and the other two eighteen feet. By this 
means the rear apartments of each flat are 
provided with abundance of light and air, 
and ample ventilation for each of the differ- 
ent floors is secured. The house contains 
eighteen suites, each comprising a parlor, 
dining-room, four bedrooms, kitchen, bath- 
room, and closets. The parlors, which 
front on Eighteenth Street, are 18 by 16, 
with an adjoining bedroom 10 by 18. The 
dining-rooms of each suite are 15 by 13, and 
the bedrooms and other apartments in the 
same proportion. The rooms on each suite 
are arranged longitudinally, and open ona 
private hall, so that the occupant after pass- 
ing his private door is as much at home as 
if in his own house. A reduction of from 
ten to fifteen per cent. has recently been 





made in the rent of these apartments, which 
are now as cheap as any of the same class 
in the city. The following is the existing 
tariff: First (ground) floor, $1,200; second, 
$1,400; third, $1,200; fourth, $1,000; fifth, 
$800. There is no passenger elevator and 
no steam heating in the building. Coal, 
and supplies for the various suites are for- 
warded from the ground floor by means of 
four small elevators, situated in each wing 
of the building. The principal advantages 
are the central location, the abundance of 
light and air furnished both by the interior 
court-yards and the large windows. The 
building was erected by Rutherford Stuyve- 
sant, its present owner, after the plan of 
similar structures in Paris. 

There is another Stuyvesant Building in 
Tirteenth Street, between Second and Third 
Avenues. This is also of brick, 120 feet 
front and 90 feet deep, and contains eigh- 
teen apartments, situated on five different 
floors. The rents are from $700 to $1,000, 
for which are given a parlor, dining-room, 
four bed-rooms, anda kitchen. In the first 
floor suites the kitches are situated down 
stairs, but on the upper floors they are con- 
structed at the extreme end of each set, as 
in the Eighteenth Street edifice. This ar- 
rangement of placing the kitchen in the rear 
is one of the best features of the Stuyve- 
sant buildings. Both of the foregoing es- 
tablishments are also provided with addi- 
tional features of their Parisian prototype, 
even going so far as to include the patent 
door opening attachment by which the jan- 
itor is enabled to open the door of the main 
entrance on the approach of a visitor, with- 
out leaving his post.—New York Times. 

> 
ARE WOMEN IDLERS! 

It is a questionable charity which as- 
cribes all the cardinal weaknesses and pos- 
sible faults to womanhood. Inasmuch as 
her life-results are so circumscribed, many 
have seriously questioned her ability, and 
out of this has grown severe censure, which 
she has hitherto been unable, convincingly, 
to refute. She has been charged with in- 
nate indolence. It has been said that she 
delighted more in the trifles and toys of 
living, where no especial capacity for exer- 
tion is required, than in the prosecution of 
those plans whose beneficial results might 
reach out over humanity. That in this 
stagnation, this cessation from all action, 
the ends of her being are best met. 

Some minds are so prejudiced that they 
cannot recognize industry unless it be 
clothed in the garb they wear, or flows in 
the channels they pursue. Man has failed 
to comprehend Woman's ability, and has 
come far short of a true estimate of her 
labor. Women as a class are not idlers. 
The fact that there are some indolent, aim- 
less persons amid the ranks, does not weaken 
the general fact, any more than from the 
presence of inefficient, intemperate men 
we should try to prove the ineffectualness 
of all mankind. Woman has been wofully 
wronged during all the years of her tute- 
lage. She has been imbued with wrong 
doctrines. Her education has not fitted her 
for her proper place in the world of concep- 
tion and conduct. Until very recently, her 
mental powers were only partially devel- 
oped, in the processes of school discipline. 
Her memory was alone cultivated, while 
her reasoning powers were left wholly un- 
tutored. This one-sided instruction has 
necessarily cramped her mind, and warped 
it into the ordinary grooves of a weakened 
perception. 

If it were true, that women were always 
to be sheltered under the warm roof of 
love, and were never the victims of deceit 
and faithlessness, which with cruel hands 
urge them into the untried relations of 
life, such teachings might suffice. But ex- 
perience perseveringly contradicts such 
pleasurable expectations. Life is as much a 
reality to the woman as to the man. If she 
be a true woman, her responsibilities will 
seem larger and more comprehensive than 
his, inasmuch as the holy duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood are included in the 
horizon of her effort. In order to fit her 
for the faithful fulfillment of these peculiar 
offices no means should be untried, and no 
opportunity unimproved which would in 
any degree conduce to such desirable ends. 

Custom has deprived Woman of half her 
privileges, and then wonders that she can- 
not creditably meet Man or any platform of 
thought or conduct he may suggest. Her 
peculiar tact and intuition will outweigh 
much scholastic learning on his part. Her 
observation is as keen as his; her perception 
as clear. Experience has been no partial in- 
structor, but has taught the Man and Wo- 
man alike. In these points she is fully his 
equal. But when technicalities are to be 
discussed she finds herself at a loss for terms 
in which to express herself. Her ideas may 
be cogent and well defined; but she has not 
at hand the peculiar dress in which they 
could command consideration. The charge 
of idleness among women cannot be verified 
by fact. How eagerly have they assailed 
the college doors when there was any possi- 
bility of admission. How every avenue of 
honorable, legitimate employment is crowd- 
ed with these same women, of whom we 
are confidently told that their greatest 
pleasure is in being helpless and dependent. 
Woman’s instincts are toward independence. 








The larger her experience the more she is 
convinced of its urgent necessity. Wo 
man’s hand and thought ought to secure 
her a livelihood. She should so manipulate 
the one, and discipline the other that such a 
result should of necessity follow. 

Woman is frequently urged to imitate the 
glorious example of her grandmothers. 
Such an adaptation is from the nature of 
the case impossible. Love and not self-in- 
terest prompted the married relations of 
those days, while now they enter too large. 
ly into the calculations of both contracting 
parties. The conditions of living are al- 
together changed. The extravagances and 
follies to which women so eagerly aspire are 
perpetual reproaches to the whole race. In 
the greed for gain which possess so many, 
in the continued dissembling which human. 
ity is taking upon itself, it is not strange 
that Woman, with her peculiarly imitative 
powers, should be drawn into the vortex of 
temptation. But I cannot concede that she 
idles, even here. Her narrow restricted life 
is taxed to its utmost, in devising, directing 
or performing the onorous duties falling to 
her share. 

There is a surplus energy in Woman 
which aims toward execution. The quality 
of the labor performed is largely imbued 
with the mental capacity of the performer. 
All work bears the imperishable impress of 
the worker. Woman has much to do, to 
free herself from the unjust criticisms with 
which society has burdened her. She should 
seek to establish, in thedignity of womanly 
judgment and christian practice a new de- 
parture, which shall bear no resemblance to 
the old, but be founded upon action and be- 
ing, from which the largest results of indi- 
vidual culture and self-improvement shall 
accrue. 8. J. WHEELER. 
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“PERSONAL PUBLICITY.” 





A young lady once objected to assisting 
in a benevolent enterprize on the ground of 
the ‘‘personal publicity” involved. Would 
it not be well to look more closely at this 
word and idea. 

The word ‘‘publicity,” in none of its 
changes, means more than the people or the 
youth. Simply a larger circle of our broth- 
ers and sisters, between some of whom and 
our important selves the talsmanic, ‘‘Miss 
So-and-So, allow meto present Mr. So-and- 
So,” has not been uttered. 

Thus the baseless laws of conventionality 
would exclude from all recognition a major- 
ity of our fellow-men. A hundred persons 
convened at a Church Fair would be called 
“private,” where any young lady may con- 
sistently appear in tableaux, while two hun- 
dred persons gathered for some other ob- 
ject of usefulness constitutes the fearful 
“public,” which forbids a girl serving any 
good cause before its peaceful face. There 
is, in fact, not the slightest real difference. 

One may say the public is composed of 
all sorts of people; but so are private cir- 
cles. And, if in either there are more of 
the bad than of the good, then we should 
seek that one, in order to exert the more in- 
fluence forgood. The most thoroughly cul- 
tivated can always descend most easily to the 
lowest. 

Again, the theory that women must ex- 
clude themselves from all but circumscribed 
activities, is very fallacious. Nor is it in 
accordance with nature. Any teacher, for 
instance, will bear testimony that the young 
girls are far more ready to read composi- 
tions and to ‘‘speak pieces” than are the 
young boys. Butsoon the girl is warned of 
an indescribable terror, which might dart 
from behind the ‘‘public” to seize her, while 
it would duly respect the boy. Why can we 
not be controlled by philosophic, or religi- 
ous truth instead of by ungrounded notions. 

If young ladies are really modest, or 
graced with sweet humility, they forget 
themselves when thus they can serve others. 

Self-abnegation is the highest of Christian 
virtues, and the most attractive of social 
ones. In trivial things, even, as in a pub- 
lic performance, the most modest young 
lady will naturally suppose that her com- 
panions are the observed instead of herself. 
Miss Smiley, the sweet preacher, has little 
self-consciousness, therefore she has real 
modesty; while the girl of fashion is per- 
meated with the idea of her own physical 
personality, which she is constantly obtrud- 
ing by extravagant dress. Yet this girl 
would raise her hands in horror (if the act 
displayed them to good advantage) at the 
mention of the abused word ‘‘publicity.” 
The story of lady Godiva has a finer moral 
than is generally accorded. 

This is a world of shams. May the young 
of our country learn to abjure them in fa- 
vor of realities, especially where they stand 
in the way of any service to humanity. 

SHAWANEBEKE. Ithaca, N. Y 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT NEEDED. 


When will mothers of families perceive 
the importance of instructing their children 
in the first great principles of self-govern- 
ment? Self-government is a word that 
covers a very broad ground, upon which 
rests the regeneration of the nations, and not 
till mothers and fathers too, see its whole 
bearing, will this regeneration begin. A 
writer in the JouRNAL of the 9th, takes the 
word in its national sense only; but not till 
the individual! learns to govern himself, will 
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national self-government become a blessing. 

The state is made up of families, and fam- 
ilies of individuals. The regeneration must 
begin with the individual, else the commu- 
nity will never become regenerate. Nolaws 
of prohibition of any or all vices will stop 
the evil, unless the individual will shun it, 
because it is asin against God. 

There is much said of education. ‘Free 
education must go hand to hand with free 
government.” Very good! But education 
js not intellectual training only, and is any- 
thing more acquired in schools now-a-days? 
The heart, the character—these are left out 
of sight. 

Home education ought to be the great 
public regenerator. If parents taught their 
children to govern themselves, to control 
their passions, if they taught them to obey— 
then these future ‘‘kings” and queens would 
be better fit to rule the Commonwealth. 
But, in this free country, many parents con- 
sider it a vielation of personal right to make 
the young obey, not knowing, that they can 
confer upon their children no greater bless- 
ing than this discipline. And thus young 
America, not having learnt to respect their 
parents, grow up in disobedience to the laws 
of God and men. 

I have been teaching for twenty-five years, 
and I find it more and more difficult, just 
because youth become more and more inde- 
pendent of parental control. A lack of 
reverence is notorious in this generation, and 
this deficiency has a nearer relationship to 
crime, than is generally supposed. 

How beautifully the old Greek Republi- 
cans taught their youth to reverence their 
seniors. The Chinese followers of Confu- 
cius do thesame. Should Christian parents 
neglect this duty? 

For it isa duty. Mark it, of the ten com- 
mandments only two are positive commands 
of what to do; the rest are what not to do. 
But, of these two, one is to honor father and 
mother, and it is the parent’s duty to teach 
the children this. For, if they have not 
early learnt to obey, because father or moth- 
er says so, they will with difficulty learn to 
obey higher laws. ‘‘He who governs him- 
self is greater than he who taketh a city.” 

This general lack of discipline, this neg- 
lect of moral and affectional training is the 
root of the great depravity of our age. All 
the more, because it is united with compar- 
atively much intellectual instruction; for 
this, without the other, engenders arrogance 
and contempt. Now if all parents were 
wise, nay had even elementary principles of 
training children, all that need be acquired 
in schools, would be intellectual knowledge. 
But as most parents are not wise, it would 
be well if the schools, not only instructed, 
but educated the young—their affections, 
their morals, and especially their manners, 
as well as their understanding. Then only 
can it be expected that ‘‘every voter,” in 
common with his fellows, will be a king, 
because self-governing in the best sense of 
the word. Maria SALTER. 

Salt Lake Citg, Utah. 


~ HUMOROUS. 


Two ladies are discussing a third, who is, 
of course, absent. ‘‘She is really charm- 
ing,” said one; ‘‘and, above all, she has 
such an air of intelligence.” ‘‘Yes,” an- 
swers the other, but there are ne words to 
that air.” 


A party of young men dined sumptu- 
ously at a restaurant, and each one insisted 
on paying the bill. To decide the matter 
it was proposed to blindfold the waiter, and 
the first one he caught would pay the bill. 
He has not caught any of them yet. 


Russia has a new religions sect, one of 
whose leading tenets is that mai is subordi- 
nate to Woman, and shall confess his sins 
to his wife at least once a week. We al- 
ways thought man became “‘lord of crea- 
tion” through some misunderstanding. 


A gentleman once remarking in company 
that he could make an impromptu rhyme 
upon any words that might be given to him, 
was requested to try his powers on Di Do 
Dum, whereupon he gave the following:— 

‘‘When Dido’s lover would not to Dido come, 
Dido sat moping, and was Dido dumb.” 

‘Is there an opening here for an intel- 
lectual writer?’ said a very red-faced youth, 
with the cork of a bottle sticking out of his 
breast pocket. The editor, with much dig- 
nity, took the man’s intellect in, and said: 
‘An opening? Yes, sir; a kind and con- 
siderate carpenter, foreseeing your visit, left 
an opening for you. Turn the knob to the 
right.” 


A boy had a birthday party. A six-year 
old guest describes it thus to his mother: 
“First we had some bread and _ butter. 
Then some lemonade cold enough to freeze 
you. Then we all hada lot of ice-cream; 
and then all the little boys had a stomach- 
ache. The big girls told them to go into 
the house and lie down on the floor, and 
then they made us drink peppermint and 
water till we felt better. Then we all went 
out to play.” 


The palindrome is a line that reads alike 
backwards and forwards. One of the best 
is Adam's first observations to Eve: ‘Madam, 
I'm Adam.” Another is the story that Na- 
poleon, when at St. Helena, being asked by 
«un Englishman if he could have sacked 
London, replied, ‘‘Able was I ere I saw 
Elba”—the best palindrome, probably, in 
the language. Years ago, away up north, 
might have been seen a street sign which 
came very near being an excellent palin- 
drome. It reads: “‘S. Gillings— Yreka 
Bakery.” Now try it backwards. 


‘They ought to carry this cremation idea 
a little further,” solemnly remarked a Chi- 























cago father before his household last even- 
ing, ‘‘just enough to introduce the heathen 
custom of burning a man’s wife up with 
him, as they do among the Hindoos.” ‘Ah, 
yes, father,” replied the eldest daughter, 
sitting near, ‘‘but in this you wouldn’t 
find many wives who could be Hindoosed 
to try that!” The father started, looked at 
that girl a minute over his spectacles, 
“‘ahemed” violently, and then asked her if 
it wasn’t about time she went to bed.—Chi- 
cago Journal. 


One of the Williams College freshmen 
at least seems fully to appreciate the im- 
portant features of college life. After the 
usual yp in regard to laws and 
customs by the class officer, when opportu- 
nity was given for questions not fully under- 
stood, he raised his hand, and in a voice 
full of anxiety asked: ‘Professor, what 
time do we have breakfast?” 








Dr. P. Kenison, 


CHIROPODIST. 


Operation on Nails 50 cents each. Operation on 
Corns 25 cents each. 
Corns & Bad Nails Extracted Without Pain. 
145 Tremont St., between West and Le Place, 
Boston, 896 Broadway, opposite Lord Taylor, 
New York. 4w2 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.8t.Louis,Mo. 








Home Ornamentation.’: 


This book ts a necessity to the thousands that will taxe 
up this useful and beautiful art.—Chicago Tribune. 
SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK, 
FOR AMATEURS. 
By ARTHUR HOPE. 
A practical manual of Scroll Sewing, Polishing, 
Inlaylng Bilbouettes and Home Ornamentation, wi 
© full see igus, new and besutifal. Designs slone 
book. Elegantly, bound, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, §- De- 
scriptive circular mailed to oar oatree. 
JOHN WILELNBON, Publisher. 
56 Lake Btreet, Chicago. 


WATCH S. Cheapest in the known 
world. le watch ra ke wo A ° 
For terms address COULT. CO.Chicage 








1877 MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1877 


The Salutation. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS. 


SINGING CLASSES, AND 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


In this fine book will be feund the newest and best 
sacred music by L. O. EMERSON. Singing 
School Course, with abundant excellent material for 
practice, including a number of Glees, also Tunes in 
all the Metres, and al number of fine Anthems. 
Should be in the hands of every Choir member. 


$1.38, or $12.00 per Doz, 


THE ENCORE, 


By L. O. EMERSON, has the same Singing School 
Course as that in the SALUTATION, but with a much 
larger number of Glees, rendyijng it a Glee Book. 
Also a fair number of Sacred Tunes. 

75 Cts., or ($7.50 per Doz. 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


THE WORLD OF SONG! 


Price in Bds $2.50, Cloth $3.00. Gilt $4,00, 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs includin 
such a variety of really first-class and popular Voca 
Music. rad full Sheet Music size. Songs by 
nearly sixty different composers, and among the com- 

itions are many such gems as “Come to me quick- 

,”’ “Golden Locks are Silver,”’ ‘“‘My Heart’s best 

ve,’ “She’s a Rosy, she’s a Posy,” and Millard’s 
“Whippoorwill.” 








We publish 19 valuable collections uniform with 
the “World” and “Gems.”’ Send for Catalolgue of 
‘Home Musica LiprarRy.” 





GEMS OF THE DANCE! 


A Companion to the famous “Gems of Strauss!” 
$2,.50in Boards, $3.00 Cloth, $4.00 Gilt. 
The “Gems or Struss” had a wonderful success, 
and this new work is fully its equal, and contain- 
the recent ‘Strauss’ pieces, and many others by 
Gung’l, Lamothe, Faust, Coote, Zikoff, and many 
other eminent compen. 232 pages, full Sheet 
Music size, well filled with Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, 

Quadrilles, etc. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


and peoeetten bats absolutely and 

y e nless: no publicity. 
Send mp, for particulars. Dr. Cant: 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, Il. 














HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Inexpensive, but always valuable. 
Webster’s Unabridged. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- 
ant .”"—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
From Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 12, 1876. 

“The sermons which I have preached to my people 
during the last three months, have been the outgrowth 
of Bible meditation alone. I have not made a librar 
reference in constructing one of them. The two vol- 
umes which I have by my side on my knees when dic- 
tating them, are the New_Testament and Webster's 
Dictionary. The former I find to be worth more to 
me, as a preacher of the gospel to the people, than all 
the books of theology in the world. And the latter 
contains not only the germs, but the expressed wealth, 
of all English literature. From the one, I get my facts 
and my inspiration; from the other, I am taught ex- 
actness in definition and precision of statement. 
Never until I shut myself off from all other books and 
confined myself exclusively to these two, did I know 
how perfectly ny for flight the mind is that has 
on either side of it these wings of power.” 

Published by §, & 6. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pa and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. i 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


(Obtained the Highest Award at 
Centennial.) 


Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 


out the body. 





Union under-Flannel Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Dress-Re- 
form Corset Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, Skirt Suspenders, 


&e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 


SUCCESS! 


Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 








A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New West. 





RHEMOV AL 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 214 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mase. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


_—_ 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON'S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

Illustrated Edition. With 12 Betetrpe Tllustra- 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 

Tribune.—‘‘This masterly production.” 

Bvening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.” 

North American Review.—‘‘Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many pa which fill eye, 


ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists, 





“Either of the four is abook that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr together, costing less 
thau an indifferent painting, constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possess without lav- 
ish expenditure.”"— Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales. $4.00. 
Vol. 5. Freland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Scotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 


“A beautiful pee series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the ts will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of intereet.”"—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russet LowE.u, 1 Vol. Square 16 mo. 
Red edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

“When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 
yoreed. not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 

ellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form one of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”’— Cincinnati 


AN THE LEVANT. 


By CuHarRLes DupLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” “Back-log Studies,” etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00 


“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of rnins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.” —Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 





JAMES OSGOOD & Co.. Boston. 


W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
cly 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Jan. 20, 1877. 

Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Wesleyan Hall, 
No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 29 and 30, 1876, commencing 
Tuesday evening, at 7:30 rp. M., and continuing on 
Wednesday, at 10 a. M., 2:30 Pp. M., and 7:30 P.M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, are 
respectfully invited to take part in the deliberations 
of the Convention, and in the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

JamES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 
Jutta Warp Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 











SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The friends of Suffrage throughout Mas- 
sachusetts should send in their petitions at 
once, as the Legislature is now organized, 
and proposes to hold a short session. Please 
forward them, by mail or otherwise, to our 
new office, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. They 
will there be registered, and then placed at 
once in the hands of a representative of the 
city or town from which they come. This 
matter should be attended to without delay. 

H. B. B. 
en 
OUR NEW OFFICE, 


We cordially invite all our friends and 
Suffragists who come to Boston to attend 
the Annual Meeting, to call and see us in 
our new office, No. 4 Park Street. It is 
much larger and pleasanter than the old of- 
fice, and has a cordial welcome for the 
friends of equal rights. L. 8 

oe 


JULIA E. SMITH’S BIBLE TRANSLATION, 


Copies of the Bible as translated by Miss 
Julia E. Smith, will be at the Annual Meet- 
ing in Wesleyan Hall, where also orders 
for the same will be received. Price $2.80, 


which includes postage. 
ee 


OBJECTS OF HISTORIC INTEREST. 


The Centennial year just closed has been 
made rich by the exhibition of objects of 
historic interest. The tattered flag, the old 
musket and the broken crutch have been 
the visible signs of that great struggle by 
which the men of these United States se- 
cnred the right to help make the laws by 
which they are governed. 

A hundred years hence, the same historic 
interest will attach to the visible signs of 
the struggle now going on, which will se- 
cure for women the right to help make the 
laws by which they are governed. 

We have therefore carefully saved and 
framed under glass the original bill of sale 
of the cows of the Sisters Smith, and also 
that for the sale of the homestead of Abby 
Kelly Foster. These will both be exhibi- 
ted at the Annual Meeting next week. We 
shall also exhibit the cabinet which was 
sent to the Centennial, containing protests 
of women against taxation without repre- 
sentation, with the ‘“‘sign” which was not 
allowed to appearin the Woman’s Pavilion. 
Some verses will also be read which were 
written by a school girl of Boston more 
than forty years ago, addressed ‘‘to Amasa 
Walker, the champion of Woman’s rights, af- 
ter hearing the debate on that subject before 
the Boston Lyceum.” After the reading, 
the author of the verses, now one of this 
most influential and honored women of the 
city, will continue her plea for the equal 
rights of women. The paper on which 
these verses are written, is already yellow 
with age. In the revolution for women this 
is the first light from Beacon Hill, with no 
doubt about the place or the person by 
whom it was hung out. 

A hundred years hence, each of the above 
mentioned articles will be regarded with 
reverent tenderness, and with wonder at the 
long years during which the mothers of 
men asked in vain for equal rights. 





L. 8. 


————. eo ——_—_———_ 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MIDDLETON. 


There is a group of intelligent, earnest, 
active women in Middleton, who have un- 
dertaken to diffuse information on the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage, in their town, and 
its immediate neighborhood. 

To this end they have circulated tracts 
and petitions, and have secured the aid of 
lecturers, and find as the result a growing 
interest in the question. There is a liberal 
feeling on the part of men there, as is shown 
by the fact that they elected a woman who 
has served acceptably three years on their 
school board. 





Last Wednesday evening, an audience 





good in numbers and in quality, listened to 

an address by Lucy Stone, to which they 

gave good attention. New names were 

given to the petition, and the good work 

there goes steadily on. L. 8. 
> —— 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN BELLINGHAM. 


On Wednesday evening of last week, in 
spite of the cold and snow, a meeting com 
posed of many of the best men and women 
of Bellingham was held in the town hall. 

The close attention of the audience to the 
speech of Lucy Stone on Woman Suffrage, 
showed real interest in the question, and 
gave hope of future co-operation in the 
work. 

Rev. Mr. Mas-ey, who preaches in this 
town, isa Suffragist and, as a member of 
the Legislature, voted in favor of Suffrage 
for women, so there is the nucleus for a 
good club in that town. 
**e 
MISS HINDMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Hindman’s post office address will, 
for the present, be Coal Bluffs, Washington 


Co., Penn. 
- illite te catia 


MISS MARY E. BEEDY. 


Our readers will observe that Miss Mary 
E. Beedy will probably be present at the An- 
nual Meeting, and will give an account of the 
condition of the Woman Suffrage movement 
in England. 

Miss Beedy has spent the last five years 
in active co-operation with the English Suf- 
fragists. We are therefore particularly for- 
tunate in having her with us, at this first 
meeting of our society, since her return 
to this country. Miss Beedy has rendered 
efficient aid to the Suffrage work in this 
country, particularly at the West; but this 
is the first time we have had the pleasure of 
her presence and aid in the work in Mas- 


sachusetts. L. 8. 
oer - 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 





A criticism upon the Woman Suffrage 
Movement appeared in last week’s Christian 
Register, which is so extreme and inaccurate 
in its statement, and so sweeping in its cen- 
sure, that we reprint it entire for the con- 
sideration of our readers: 

AN UNPROMISING SCHOOL OF POLITICIANS. 

For more than twenty-five years we have 
been convinced that in a country where 
universal Suffrage for men prevails there is 
no difficulty whatever in proving the equal 
rightfulness and expediency of Woman Suf- 
frage. Without faltering in this conviction, 
we find ourselves increasingly dissatisfied 
with the political course of the Woman 
Suffrage party. For itsage and strength, it 
seems to us one of the most demoralized 
and demoralizing parties in existence. 

About ten years ago, when there was a 
movement in favor of negro suffrage on the 
part of the Republicans, the most promi- 
nent leaders of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment acted with the Democrats; selfishly 
helping to keep the colored men disfran- 
chised because the white women had not 
been allowed to vote! While claiming that 
a part of Woman’s mission is tu elevate and 
purify politics, these ladies traveled in com- 
pany with such a charlatan and demagogue 
as George Francis Train until they forfeited 
their influence, and gave a very good cause 
a very bad name which has not ceased to be 
a hindrance and an injury. 

The same reckless disposition to sacrifice 
the best poe | les upon the altar of exped- 
iency and availability too often marks this 
school of politicians at the present time. 
They seem to be ready and eager to make 
almost any kind of bargain and to support 
any sort of men, if they can thereby gain 
votes for their own ticket. Conformity is 
apparently much more important to them 
than character. The worst candidates can 
secure their support by repeating their shib- 
boleth. They will oppose the best men who 
are not ready to profess sympathy with the 
favorite cause. 

The last /ndexv contains a spirited discus- 
sion between Mrs. Stanton and Mr. Abbot. 
Miss Anthony having stated that she would 
have voted for Gen. Butler for Congress, 
the editor of the Jndex said that such a 
statement raised queries respecting the 
‘‘purification of politics” by women’s influ- 
ence. Mrs. Stanton endorses Miss Anthony's 
position, insisting that whatever may be 
Gen. Butler’s defects and lapses from prin- 
ciple, he favors Woman Suffrage, and en- 
franchised women ‘‘would prove themselves 
absurdly stupid if they did not cast their 
ballots for such champions.” She even 
suggests that Mr. Abbot himself would 
waive all objections to Gen. Butler, if the 
latter should advocate the principles of the 
Liberal League in Congress. This Mr. 
Abbot, to his great credit, promptly denies. 
He says that for Gen. Butler’s services ‘‘we 
should feel and express great gratitude; but 
if they were accompanied by equal dis- 
services to political honesty and public 
morals in other matters, we are not yet such 
a devotee of the Liberal League movement 
as to seek its triumph by voting for him. 
Even for that triumph, we can afford to 
wait until it can be won without abating a 
jot of that stern, proud integrity which dis- 
dains to carry the noblest ends by a trick, 
or to soil the victory of the right by a com- 
promise with the wrong.” These are noble 
words, and they should be promptly heeded 
by wise friends of Woman Suffrage. 

Unless this school of politicians can be 
coaxed or driven into taking higher ground, 
their day of real success is very distant. A 
large majority of those who are most in 
sympathy with their cause will be repelled 
by the least disposition to adopt methods 
which are despised by the best class of 
masculine politicians. When women favor 
the adoption of questionable expedients, 
and lavish their praises upon low-toned 
champions, they trifle with the most vital 
interests of their movement. By occupy- 


Jersey; Lydia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 





ing high ground they will command uni- 
versal respect, and deserve success, even If 
they do not obtain it speedily. 

he Christian Register vegins by aftirming 
“the rightfulness and expediency of Wo- 
man Suffrage,” and then charges the party 
which alone advocates this reform, with be- 
ing, ‘‘for its age and strength, one of the 
most demoralized and demoralizing parties 
in existence.” To sustain this extraordina- 
ry charge it asserts that, ‘‘ten years ago, 
the most prominent leaders acted with the 
Democrats, selfishly helping to keep the col- 
ored men disfranchised because the white 
women had not been allowed to vote.” In 
support of this unfounded assertion, refer- 
ence is made to a series of lectures given by 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony in 1767-8, 
with George Francis Train. 

The error of the Register consists in assum- 
ing, first that the Suffragists ever opposed 
Negro Suffrage; second, that the two ladies 
named are alone fairly representatives of the 
Suffrage movement; and third, that in the 
alliance of these ladies with Train they were 
approved by the great body of the Suffra- 
gists. All of these assumptions are con- 
trary to the facts. 

Ten years ago (1867), among the active 
workers for Woman Suffrage were the fol- 
lowing women: Lucretia Mott and Mary 
Grew, of Pennsylvania; Lucy Stone, Fran- 
ces D. Gage, and Mary F. Davis, of New 


ton, Susan B, Anthony, and Celia Burleigh, 
of New York; Caroline M. Severance, Abby 
Kelly Foster, Edna D. Cheney, and Julia 
Ward Howe, of Massachusetts; Elizabeth B. 
Chace, Elizabeth K. Churchill, and Paulina 
Wright Davis, of RhodeIsland; Rebecca 8. 
Janney, Margaret V. Longley, and Miriam 
M. Cole, of Ohio; Mary F. Thomas, and 
Amanda Way, of Indiana; Hannah M. Tra- 
cy Cutler, and Mary A. Livermore, of Illi- 
nois; Amelia Bloomer, and Martha C. Calla- 
nan, of lowa; Rebecca N. Hazard, of Mis- 
souri; Fanny B. Ames, and Sarah L. Knox, 
of California. Among men,—George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and Henry Ward Beecher, of 
New York; William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, James Freeman Clarke, Wil- 
liam I. Bowditch, George F. Hoar, Stephen 
‘8. Foster, and Samuel E. Sewall, of Massa- 
chusetts; T. Wentworth Higginson, of 
Rhode Island; Nathaniel White, of New 
Hampshire; George W. Julian, ot Indiana; 
Charles G. Ames, of California, and Charles 
Robinson, of Kansas. Every one of these 
women and men, without an exception, were 
Anti-Slavery Republicans. I cannot recall 
a single prominent Suffragist, except Chief 
Justice Chase, who can be said to have 
‘acted with the Democrats,” and Mr. Chase 
never opposed Negro Suffrage. When the 
Woman Suffrage amendment to the bill ex- 
tending Suffrage to the colored men of the 
District of Columbia was moved by Mr. 
Cowan in the United States Senate, in 1867, 
it was supported upon its merits by Senators 
Anthony, Sprague, Gratz Brown, Wilson, 
and other Republicans, and the only two 
Democratic votes recorded in its favor, those 
of Cowan and Buckalew, were avowedly 
cast only to defeat Negro Suffrage in the 
District. Even Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony, however deserving of subsequent criti- 
cism they may be, had both been active in 
the ‘‘loyal league,” and, with other ladies, 
had forwarded to Senator Sumner a petition 
signed by several hundred thousand names, 
in behalf of the Constitutional Amendments. 
Mrs, Stanton, it is true, did strenuously ob- 
ject to the admission of colored men in ad- 
vance of women (white and colored.) She 
protested against being made the political 
inferior of the emancipated slaves, on the 
ground that those 800,000 ignorant male vo- 
ters would become an additional barrier to 
Woman Suffrage. Yet even Mrs. Stanton 
never opposed Negro Suffrage per se. And 
in that position Mrs. Stanton was not sus- 
tained by any of her co-workers. The Wo- 
man Suffragists were then united as ‘The 
Equal Rights Association,” for the express 
purpose of securing Suffrage both for the 
negro and the woman. They took the ground 
that when, in the National reconstruction, 
Suffrage was guaranteed to the Negro as the 
right of the citizen, educated, loyal, patriotic 
American women should also be enfran- 
chised. Were they not right? Has Negro 
Suffrage proved so completely satisfactory 
in its results asto justify the odious dis- 
crimination which made Uncle Tom a voter 
and a lawmaker over Harriet Beecher Stowe? 

Two of the ladies conspicuous in the Suf- 
frage work ‘‘held a series of lectures with 
Train.” Yes, and by doing so, they alien- 
ated from themselves a majority of the ac- 
tive friends of Woman Suffrage. The al- 
liance with Train was regarded with un- 
mixed regret by every Suffragist of whom 
I have any knowledge. Nine-tenths of all 
the active workers, comprising the Associ- 
ations of New England, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, and California, thirteen 
State Societies in all, withdrew in conse- 
quence, and organized, in 1869, the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. Never 
did any party make a more emphatic pro- 
test. It resulted in a permanent separation 
between these ladies and a large majority 
of their associates. 

The discussion between Mrs. Stanton and 
Mr. Abbot over the statement said to have 





been recently made by Miss Anthony that 
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‘she would have voted for General Butler 
for Congress,” is made the basis of a charge 
that the Suffragists, as a body, are ‘‘ready 
and eager to make any kind of bargain and 
to support any sort of man if they can 
thereby gain votes for their own ticket.” 
And this, in face of the fact that the Suf- 
fragists have never taken any part in the 
feuds which have distracted the republican 
party. But if the expression of one wo- 
man justifies the assertion that the Suffrag- 
ists are ‘‘the most demoralized and demor- 
alizing party in existence,” why does not 
the Register condemn the whole republican 
party of State and Nation because nine- 
tenths of the republicans of the Middlesex 
District have voted for General Butler? 

It should be remembered, moreover, by 
our critics, that if ‘‘governments are just 
only when they rest upon the consent of 
the governed,” then no candidate, however 
bad, who favors Woman Suffrage, can be 
quite so bad as he would be if he opposed 
it. Norcan any man who, like Judge Hoar, 
is not in sympathy with it, be politically 
‘the best man?’ In politics, a coalition for 
the promotion of Human Rights does not 
imply an endorsement by the one party of 
the other. Charles Sumner owed his seat 
in the United States Senate to a coalition 
between the free soilers and the pro-slavery 
democrats in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
which was very distasteful to the high- 
toned whig Pharisees of his day. Would a 
similar coalition of Suffragists in the Mas- 
sachnsetts Legislature with the representa- 
tives of either of the great parties,in order to 
bring about the enactment of a law extend- 
ing municipal Suffrage to women, be any 
worse than that? But no such coalition 
seems probable. [f Suffrage is indeed a 
right, then the extension of Suffrage to wo- 
men who are unjustly disfranchised, should 
be the cardinal political object of every 
honest man and woman, and he is a rogue 
who shirks and postpones it. 

If the editor of the Christian Register is 
dissatisfied with the action of the Suffrag- 
ists, let him help them to do better in fu- 
ture. Let him put his own shoulder to the 
wheel. If persecution makes even wise 
men mad, let him not indulge in a sweeping 
condemnation of the womenand men who, 
tor twenty-five vears, have asked in vain for 
simple justice at the kands of men. There 
is no monopoly of leadership in moral re- 
forms. Let him take part in the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in Wesleyan Hall, on the 
29th and 30th inst. His sympathy and 
counsel will be heartily welcome. 

H. B. B. 


- a oe —E 
A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 

Those who attend the Annual Meeting 
will find that time an opportune one to re- 
new their subscriptions to the Woman's 
JOURNAL, and so to save the risk incurred 
by the mail. L. 8. 

+e 


REFORM IN INSANE ASYLUMS. 





‘‘Liberty’s Notes” will be the name of a 
monthly magazine, in behalf of a new 
method of treatment of the nervous and 
mentally afflicted. Subscriptions are invit- 
ed to it, at 3 Beacon St., Boston. It will be 
a very desirable periodical at the price, two 
dollars yearly, in advance, and should be 
on every famély table, as it will treat of the 
Science of Human Life ina new, interest- 
ing and popular manver. 

The Bureau of Correspondence for the 
Nervous and Insane having met with great 
success, will continue to provide homes and 
suitable medical care for such invalids, and 
visits will be made to patients in all parts 
of the country. Popular lectures on the 
Treatment of the Insane, will also be ar- 
ranged by the Bureau. 

The story of ‘‘Irene Page,” by Eugenia 
St. John, author of ‘‘Bella; or The Cradle 
of Liberty,” will form a serial in the first 
year of Liberty’s Notes, and well known 
writers will contribute. All interested 
should forward subscriptions at once to the 
editor, Mrs. Martha E. Berry, at the above 
address. H. B. B. 
oe 


AN ENGLISH WOMAN AND DRESS REFORM. 





Mrs. H. B. Malcolm, of Portsmouth, 
England, has addressed a letter to Mrs. H. S. 
Hutchinson, of No. 15 East Fourteenth 
street, New York, in which she says that, 
after going through the Woman’s Pavilion, 
and leoking at the elaborately trimmed 
dresses until weary with searching for 
something more simple and natural in con- 
struction, she applied at the office of the 
Woman’s Pavilion, and, by one who seemed 
high in authority, was directed to her case 
of exhibits. There she found in miniature 
several little figures arrayed in garments so 
constructed as to free every nerve, muscle, 
and blood-vessel from ligature; to cover 
with equal warmth the entire body, and to 
distribute equally the weight of the outer 
garments, which may be attached by means 
of buttons; all so prettily arranged, so care- 
fully and skillfully made, as to suit the 
most fastidious in matters of costumes and 
nicety, and yet trueto nature and the laws 
of health, making not the least intrusion 
upon outside appearances which a lady may 
adopt as a matter of taste. 

Thus do our good dress-reform garments, 





which are manufactured both by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, in New York, and by Miss 


Lang, in Hamilton Place in this city, every- 
where carry off the palm. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


Epirors JoURNAL:—Now am I really ‘at 
home,” again when, for the first time since 
my Centennial trip to Philadelphia, my pen 
is dipped to talk to the JourNAL. For it is 
like writing to alongabsent friend still inti. 
mate and dear. I kuow not how to touch 
upon all my thoughts on various subjects, 
in acommunication of reasonable length, and 
in the unreasonably short time allotted me. 
Further, dear JourNAL, if perchance the 
burden I bring to your patient ear seem un- 
important to you, though of vital interest to 
me, your kindness will, lam sure, grant me 
the bliss of ignorance on that score. From 
the time of meeting with so many ‘“‘affini- 
ties” at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Philadel.- 
phia, on the first week in October, I never 
saw a copy of the JouRNAL until, on reach- 
ing Denver, I called on Dr. Avery, Dec. 10. 
One copy which I had with me, from which 
‘the gospel was preached” to all who would 
listen, was mislaid and left,at one of the many 
points we made for visitations through 
New York. May it prove a prophet in the 
wilderness! It seems absurd that nowhere 
did I see nor could I find, at book-stores, 
news-stands, depots, or elsewhere, a single 
copy of the many thousand Woman's Jour- 
NALS issued every week in Bostor. But 
few of my friends, and they were all well- 
to-do intelligent people, (mostly crazy to 
have Hayes elected,) knew of the existence 
of the Woman’s JOURNAL, much less had 
ever taken it, though many were strongly 
in favor of Woman Suffrage on general 
principles. How I sighed for an inexhaust- 
ible fund by which to keep these messen- 
gers pouring into these homes weekly for 
one year! What an impetus it would give 
to the cause everywhere! In “union is 
strength,” and how much more boldly do 
we tread in a path where we know that oth- 
ers have gone before and stiil more are 
closely pressing after. 

I have been revelling in back numbers of 
the JoURNAL since my return. My atten- 
tion has been called to a supposed error in 
my report for Colorado at the meeting in 
Philadelphia. It is this: after mentioning 
memorials sent from the American Woman 
Suffrage Association and from Missouri to 
the Colorado Constitutional Convention, the 
report reads: ‘‘Also an independent per- 
sonal letter from Wendell Phillips urging 
that justice be done to the women of the 
new State by liberal provision in the Con- 
stitution.” How in the world 1 became 
possessed of this idea (and indeed I can find 
no authority for it) passes my comprehen- 
sion. I hope you will not think my ‘“‘little 
hatchet” was left at home. It is thought 
that I meant the Memorial from the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association sign- 
ed by Wm. Lloyd Garrison and others. 

Having inadvertently left all my material 
for the report at home, I found myself 
at the Grangers’ Encampment near Phila- 
delphia without data, and was obliged to 
depend on memory. I hope that Mr, Phil- 
lips will pardon the mistake of attributing 
to him one more good act than he has done, 
an error not often made in this uncharita- 
bie world. 

The Colorado Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is called to meet on the 15th and 16th 
of this month at Denver. Our energetic 
President, Dr. Alida C. Avery, is working 
with her usual zeal, and predicts a good 
meeting. Two bills for Woman Suffrage 
have been presented to the Assembly, one in 
the House by Mr. Kittridge, which requires 
a two thirds majority for its adoption by 
the people, a most unfair provision, as a 
majority only is contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. It is rumored that Mr. Kittridge 
is opposed to the extension of the franchise 
to women, as the provisions of his biil would 
indicate. The bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Judge Haynes, of Greeley, is much 
better, but the word ‘‘female” is made, it 
seems, unnecessarily frequeut and promi- 
nent, where ‘‘Woman” would do better. 

It is hoped that all our Suffrage friends 
in the East will send us aid in arms and 
munitions of war, in the shape of money, 
speakers, tracts, or any material suitable for 
a campaign, to aid and abet those of us who 
have enlisted for ‘‘three years or the war,”’ 
to drive the word ‘“‘male” from our Consti- 
tution. ALBINA 8. WASHBURN. 

Big Thompson, Colorado. 

————— #oe-—__—__—_- 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—The Cooper Union, 
the National Academy, the Art Student's 
League, the Musical Conservatory, are all 
doing noble work for the education of wo- 
men in art and its allied industries; but, 
even for the city of New York, the supply 
is not equal to the demand, and the smaller 
cities of the union have no advantages of 
methodical or Conservatory teaching. I 
propose now to the artists, musicians, teach- 
ers, and literary menand women of Ameri 
ca, to commence a simultaneous movement 
throughout the Union, for the creation of 
Conservatories of music, literature, art, and 
the allied industries, and ask them to com- 
mence at once, by giving a portion of their 
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time to the teaching of their respectiye 
specialties either gratis or at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to women as pupils. 

This plan will, in art, embrace drawing 
—elementary from cast and life—portrait- 
ure in color and monotone, perspective, 
anatomy, ornament, architecture, industrial 
design, engraving and lithography, photo- 
graphy, landscape and genre painting, illu- 
mination, etc.; the musical Conservatory 
will also incl ude its respective branches in 
theory, practice, and languages. 

This appeal is made specially to the lead- 
ers in music, literature, art and artizanship ; 
put I earnestly hope that the movement will 
extend to all industries or trades by which 


women Can support themselves. Methodical 


and cheap instruction in type-setting, milli- 
nery, tailoring, weaving, embroidery, tele- 
graphy, phonography, etc., is quite as nec- 
essary to the completion of this movement 
for the education of Woman and the fulfill- 
ment of her social destiny. 

I shall be pleased to enter into communi- 
cation, by letter, with any enthusiasts will- 
ing to devote the smallest portion of their 
time or means to the advancement of this 
idea. T. T. Warts. 

No. 596 Broadway, New York. 

SSS ae 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WORCESTER. 


Dear JourRNAL:—Living in Worcester, I 
often wish that an abler pen than mine 
would make a note of the practical ability 
of Woman to manage business, conduct 
meetings, lecture on the platform, &c. 

It was my privilege lately to attend the 
Worcester Co. Women’s Board of Missions, 
a meeting composed only of ladies highly 
connected and representative of the church- 
es. Good order and decorum prevailed 
through all the exercises of the day. The 
meeting was presided over by a Vice-Presi- 
dent, the President having died during the 
year. Though young and, as she stated, 
inexperienced in the duties of her oftice, 
there was no violation of parliamentary 
rules in hearing motions, putting questions 
to vote after discussion, and soon. It was 
an annual meeting for choice of officers for 
the ensuing year, but occupied the morning 
session with hearing reports. Everything 
was orderly and quiet, with no striving to 
be heard first, as I have often seen in meet- 
ings managed by the other sex. A colla- 
tion was had at noon, at which the divine 
blessing was invoked by a venerable lady, 
the wife of a clergyman. 

The afternoon was mostly spent in listen- 
ing to addresses from Mrs. Norton of Bos- 
ton, and two returned missionary ladies, all 
of which were highly pertinent to the occa- 
sion. Heretofore women have contributed 
to the funds of the General Board of For- 
eign Missions, without any voice in the dis- 
posal of them; but now, by a separate Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions, they can act and 
vote, which is a step in the right direction. 
Light is everywhere dispelling the clouds 
of ignorance and prejudice, the fruit of 
wrong education. Though this city is 
highly conservative, we have two ladies on 
the school board, and lady lecturers are re- 
spectfully listened to, and welcomed to the 
platform. Mrs. Livermore’s last lecture 
here on the ‘‘Great West and its Problems” 
was a decided success. It was highly ap- 
preciated by a very intelligent audience. I 
was never before so impressed with the vast- 
ness of our country, and the wealth of our 
agricultural and mineral resources. The 
natural phenomena of some points of it were 
vividly portrayed, bringing to light new 
tacts and scenes not described by older trav- 
ellers. But it is not my object to describe 
the lecture, suffice it to say that I regard it 
as one of her happiest efforts. 

There is, this winter, some apathy among 
the friends of Suffrage, in regard to signing 
the petition to the Legislature, because the 
past efforts in that direction have availed so 
little. I shall do what I can, but do not 
think we shall get as many signatures as 
formerly. The cause of Woman Suffrage 
is steadily gaining ground everywhere, but 
the greatest difficulty is to convince women 
that they have not already the rights they 
need to secure their industrial, educational, 
and social interests. But we must abide 
our time, and let patience possess our souls; 
for the time will come when our Legislators 
will be willing to do justice to Woman. 
God speed the right! L. A. M. 

Worcester, Mass. 

pie a 
WOMAN'S CONGRESS VS. WOMAN’S 
CONVENTION. 

Eprtors JournaL.—A friend, to whom 
I had expressed the hope that, while attend- 
ing the Centennial, she had also attended 
the Woman's Congress, answers me in this 
Way: 

“What will you say when I confess, that 
I only knew of the Woman’s Congress by 
seeing the report of the meetings in the pa- 
pers, from which I inferred that the tone 
of the meetings was much higher than that 
of the usual conventions? I rejoice over 
every indication of Woman’s real progress 
and elevation; but I do not like to hear wo- 
men scold in public, as too many speakers 
are inclined to do.” 

Flattering and patronizing as these re- 
marks are, I fancy neither body will feel 
gratified that any one should deem the one 











meeting a modification of the other. H. 











TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS WANTED. 


Epirors JovurNaL:—I should like to 
make a request through your paper to the 
Suffragists of Massachusetts, for money to 
carry on this great and glorious work for 
the emancipation of the women of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Two thousand dollars are required to 
keep two lecturers in the field one year. 
Are there not cities and towns, to the num- 
ber of forty, that will volunteer to raise 
fifty dollars each? If there are, we shall 
have the two thousand dollars. Cannot we 
do this, my sisters? Let us try, having for 
our motto, ‘God and Liberty. 

Haverhill, Mass. DesporaH Dury. 
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MIDDLETON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—As one good result 
of Miss Hindman’s lecture in Middleton, 
Mass., & Woman Suffrage Club was organ- 
ized, and, although small as to numbers, we 
are very much encouraged, as each member 
tries to do his or her share towards making 
the meeting interesting. The following of- 
ficers were chosen for the ensuiug year. 


PrestpENT—Mrs. Martha J. Averill. 

VicE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Sara J. Snow. 

TREASURER—Miss Georgia C. Sargent. 

REcORDING SECRETARY—Mrs. S. C. Peabody. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—Mrs. M. G. Ripley. 

EXeEcuTIvE CoMMITTEE—Mrs. O. L. Carlton, Mra. 
M. G. Ripley, Mr. Lyman Darling. 

The following Constitution and By-Laws 
were adopted. 

CONSTITUTION, 

1. Believing in the natural equality of-the 
two sexes, and that women ought to enjoy 
the same legal rights and privileges as men; 
that as long as women are denied the elec- 
tive franchise, they suffer a great wrong, and 
society a deep and incalculable injury; the 
undersigned agree to unite in an Association 
to be called ‘The Middleton Woman Suf- 
frage Club.” 

2. The object of this Club shall be to promote the 
interest, and aid in the advancement of Equal Rights, 
particularly of Woman's Right to vote. 

3. The ofticers of this Club shall be a President, Vice- 
President, a Treasurer, a Corresponding and a Record- 
ing Secretary, and an Executive Committee of not 
exceeding three pepeene, besides the aforementioned 
ofticers, who shall! be members ex-ofticior of the Execu- 
tive Committee. All the officers shall be chosen annu- 
ally to remain in office for one year, and until others 
are chosen in their places. 

4. Any person may become a member of this Club 
by signing the Constitution and By-Laws, and by an 
annual payment of not less than fifty cents. 

5. The President shall preside at all meetings, and 
in his or her sbsence, the Vice-President. 

6. The Treasurer shall colleet and take charge of all 
funds, make all payments, and keep regular accounts 
to beaudited by the Executive Committee. 

7. The Executive Committee shall have in charge 
the whole business and general welfare of the Club, 
shall call special meetings whenever they deem it 
necessary, see that Suffrage lectures are given often 
enough to keep up an interest in the town, that Wo- 
man Suffrage petitions are circulated every year and 
sentin to the Legislature, and that our member of 
the Legislature is interviewed and enlightened if nec- 
essary. Also it is recommended, that they attend all 
primary political meetings, and prevent, if possible, 
any one from being nominated to the Legislature who 
is not in favor of Woman Suffrage. It shall be their 
duty to see that the Treasurer have funds to pay all 
bills when due, and they may fill vacancies that occur 
prior to the annual meeting. 

8. The Recording Secretary shall keep the records. 

9. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the 
correspondence of the Club. 

BY-LAWS. 

Art. 1. This Club shall hold its regular meetings, 

the first Saturday evening of every month. 

rt. 2 Five members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of any business at any regular 
meeting, and the business need not be published in 
the call or have previous notice. 

Art. 3. The President shall keep well-informed, re- 
lative to the best interests of the Club, and communi- 
cate such information and recommend such measures 
from time to time. as his or her judgment shall dictate. 

Art. 4. The Constitution and By-Laws may be 
amended at any regular re by a majority voting 
therefor. Marrua G. Riperey. 

Cor. Sec’y, Middleton Woman Suffrage Club. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Temperance Union of Philadelphia, 
sustains a home for inebriate women. 

The Queen of Madagascar holds liquor 
sellers responsible for the damage done by 
drunken men. : 

The Italian Parliamentary committee on 
the revisal of the penal code have unani- 
mously voted to report in favor of abolish- 
ing the death penalty. 

The young ladies of the Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, have, during the past year, sup- 
ported three of the missionary teachers who 
are doing such a work for Temperance and 
Christ in Japan. 

If every man, woman, and child in the 
United States of America is not aware of 
the fact that Mrs. Secretary Fish has been 
seen wearing her last Winter's bonnet, it is 
not the fault of the obliging newspapers. 

An important book, by Dr. Julius Jolly, 
on the ‘Legal Position of Women in In- 
dia,” has been published in Munich. It 
ought to be translated by the editors of the 
Woman's JourRNAL and appear in their pa- 
per.—Christian Register. 

The address of Dr. Alida C. Avery, of 
Denver, President of the Colorado Woman 
Suffrage Association, deserves careful pe- 
rusal. It may justly be regarded as the 
key-note of the Woman Suffrage Campaign 
in the Centennial State. 

A Japanese woman, recently converted, 
who used to spend $80 a year on Taki (na- 
tive liquor) has resolved to spend that 
amount in providing a house in which to 
hold religious meetings. Thus the silver 
and gold return to their rightful owner. 

It having been reported that the faculty 
of Harvard were agreed that women should 
be admitted to the college on the same terms 
as men, President Eliot took occasion to say, 
at the Williams alumni dinner, Monday 
evening, that the question had never been 
discussed by the faculty. 

Some of the members of the Central 
Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass., 








recently presented a memorial asking that 
female members might be permitted to vote. 
The memorial was dismissed, because the 
condition of the gift of Daniel Webster to the 
church was that the male members should 
do the voting. 

Gov. Hubbard, of Connecticut, deserves 
the gratitude of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation by his denunciation, in his inaugu- 
ral, of the State laws relating to the proper- 
ty rights of married women; they have 
thanked him in a resolution, in which they 
blandly call him ‘‘an acknowledged master 
of jurisprudence.” 

At the New England Society’s Dinner— 
in New York—Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
said: ‘‘We have just consecrated the Old 
South Church in Boston, as the monument 
of that New England principle which has 
made the country, and whiclr shall save the 
country.” But Mr. Hale did not say that 
the women of Boston saved the chnrch. 

The stockholders of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL held their eighth annual meeting at 
No. 4 Park St., onthe 15th inst., and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Directors, Samuel E. Sewall, Nathaniel 
White, Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 
and Mercy B. Jackson; Treasurer, Henry 
B. Blackwell; Clerk, 8. Maria Persons. 

The course of free religious lestures, to 
be given at Horticultural Hall on Sunday 
afternoons, includes as speakers O. B. 
Frothingham, the Rev. M. J. Savage, Pro- 
fessor Alpheus Hyatt, William R. Alger, 
Professor E. 8. Morse, John W. Chadwick, 
Francis Tiffany, David A. Wasson, Francis 
E. Abbot, and one other to be announced. 

‘An Evening in Wonderland,” is the ti- 
tle of a lecture by Prof. Wm. I. Marshall, 
of Fitchburg, Mass. It describes the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and is illustrated 
with the stereopticon. Prof. Marshall will 
give this lecture before the New England 
Women’s Club, at their parlors, No. 4 Park 
St., on Saturday, January 20, at 3.30 Pp. M. 

I. B. Rogers, of Wethersfield, Ct., has 
been remarkably successful in raising chick- 
ens by the use of the ‘‘artificial mother”— 
which broods and protects the chicken from 
the time it leaves the shell until it is feath- 
ered and able to take care of itself. He has 
now on his place about seven hundred 
fowls, all brought up by this system. Mr. 
Rogers estimates that these seven hundred 
fowls will weigh nearly two tons, live weight. 

Another woman of Boston has vindi- 
cated the claim of her sisterhood to be rep- 
resented by the ballot. She gives away a 
fortune, but would have no voice, if living, 
in its taxation. It is Miss Eliza Powers, a 
native of Boston, as were her father and 
mother—the daughter of Captain Thomas 
Powers. She was noted for her disinter- 
ested acts of kindness to relatives and 
friends, and led a quiet, useful Christian life. 

Woman Suffrage will demand another 
hearing, but without much confidence of 
success. For the first time in the history 
of the State a separate ticket for Woman 
Suffrage representatives was voted, this 
year, in Malden, and got some forty votes. 
Mrs. W. 8. Robinson and other friends of 
the cause looked after this. There are sev- 
eral strong advocates of Woman Suffrage 
in the Legislature—enough to make up a 
good committee.—Springfield Republican, 

The London classes for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women, held at University Col- 
lege, were attended last session by 390 stu- 
dents. The ninth session has now opened. 
University College, in the department of 
arts and laws, is practically open to women 
over seventeen years of age. In some other 
branches the college is trying the experi- 
ment—rather cautiously, of mixed classes, 
and ladies are now admitted to the ordinary 
classes of Political Economy, Geology, 
Roman Law, etc. 

The following is the remarkable record 
of the labors, during the past year, of the 
wife of a clergyman residing in Concord, 
N. H.: ‘‘Gentlemen entertained, fifty-three; 
guests at tea, sixty-nine; at breakfast, 
thirty-eight; dinner, forty-seven; lodged 
thirty-nine; calls made, 484; received 565; 
letters received, 494; written, 610; covering 
1287 pages. Ninety books read, 116 news- 
paper articles written, does her own sewing 
and marketing, and attends to parish mat- 
ters; keeps one servant.” This lady is not 
allowed te vote. 

Boston is one of the centres of cheap art, 
and the number of ‘“‘reproductions” and in- 
expensive pictures sold here is amazing. A 
great many persons hold all these forms of 
art in contempt, and condemn indiscrimi- 
nately all chromolithographs, heliotypes and 
photographs, excepting, perhaps, a few 
photographs from classical subjects, or the 
drawings of the old masters. But most 
people want pictures that please them and 
that they can afford to buy. Oil paintings 
and good water colors are far beyond their 
reach, but tney buy the best they know 
about and can pay for. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Dorchester industrial school for girls was 
held on Thursday. Eleven girls have been 
admitted during the year; six have left to 
go to good places; twenty-fonr now remain 
in the school; ten of these are under ten 
years of age. For nine of the girls now in 
the school some payment of board is made, 
varying from $2 to $8 amonth. Forty- 





seven applications for admission have been 
received; of these five were withdrawn 
after consultation. The total expenses have 
been $5153.99; total income, $4052.02; bal 
ance of expenses over income, $1101.97. 

The total population of Massachusetts is 
1,651,912, of which 794,383 are males, and 
857,529 females. The cities of Boston, 
Cambridge, Chelsea,and Somerville, and the 
towns of Arlington, Belmont, Brookline, 
Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, Re- 
vere, Watertown, Winchester, and Win- 
throp, comprising territory within a radius 
of eight miles from the State House, con- 
tains 480,419 people; or 20 per cent. of the 
whole population of the State. The same 
cities and towns, in 1865, had a population 
of 352,577, showing a gain of 127,842, or 
36 per cent. in ten years. The population 
of the whole State has increased 30.38 per 
cent. 

At the trial of the Rev. Mr. See, at New- 
ark, for alleged violation of Church rule in 
allowing women to occupy his pulpit, the 
respondent made an elaborate defense, the 
points of which were: that the injunction 
of St. Paul was not binding, inasmuch as 


the apostle was not infallible; that long es- ' 


tablished custom, the refining influence of 
the sex, and the great public good accom- 
plished by Woman in a public sphere made it 
proper and desirable to allow her to exercise 
her gifts as a moral teacher, avd that his 
own action was simply the exercise of his 
discretion, in accordance with the law of 
the church. At the close of his remarks 
the Presbytery adjourned, but it was evi- 
dent that the defendant had the best of the 
argument. 

A group of lasses were skating merrily 
on the river near Omro, Wis., when a noisy, 
graceless scamp appeared upon the ice and 
began to annoy them in many ways. So 
persistent were his persecutions that the 
girls were resolving to take off their skates 
and go home, when the avenger glided 
from the opposite bank. It was only a 
girl—a coy, rosy, slender girl. She went 
up to the young scapegrace, and seizing 
him by the collar dumped him upon the 
ice. She handled him as she would a feath- 
er duster. She took off her dainty glove 
and cuffed his ears till he roared for help. 
She dragged him along the ice and rolled 
him into a snow bank. She also said some- 
thing. She remarked that if he ever troub- 
led them again there would be a coroner's 
inquest on the river. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman lately gave her 
new religious essay, entitled “Immortality,” 
in Providence, R. IL It is an inspiring 
presentation of the grounds of belief in life 
beyond the grave, and ought to be widely 
heard. Miss Eastman could not have inter- 
ested and instructed her audience more, if 
she had received the approval instead of the 
condemnation of the Presbytery. Appar- 
ently the women teachers of religion, both 
in and out of the evangelical sects, do not 
care which side wins in the controversy 
concerning their work. Having a certain 
portion of the Father’s business committed 
to their charge, they go about it without 
waiting for a sectarian stamp; nor do peo- 
ple who are fed by the bread of life care 
whether it is dispensed by a man or a wo- 
man, unless they chance to belong to the 
“logical sex,”’ and are also members of the 
Synod, which alters the case. 

The suspense and trouble consequent on 
the present infelicitous manner of deciding 
the results of a presidential election, will 
doubtless be the means of bringing about a 
radical change, and four years from now 
may witness a president selected by the 
direct and popular vote of the people. 
Now, if the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
will unite and concentrate their forces in 
one or more States—select, for example, 
Massachusetts—and succeed in getting a 
law passed, recognizing Woman as an eligi- 
ble voter, it will be at once seen that the 
number of voters in such State or States, 
will be greatly increased, and the results of 
an election greatly modified, giving such 
States a great advantage over those States 
which, as yet, have not recognized the citi- 
zenship of Woman, and the natural result, 
it appears to us, would be Universal Suf- 
frage.—Living Issue, of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Here is a paragraph taken from a private 
letter of Mr. Charles O’Conor, dated Nov. 
29, 1876, and addressed to a Missouri law- 
yer. ‘‘The drunken Democrat whom the 
Republicans dragged out of the Galena gut- 
ter besmeared with the blood of his country- 
men slain in domestic broil, and lifted to a 
high pedestal as the Moloch of their worship, 
rules—and until a great change in sentiment 
takes place must continne to rule—over the 
prostrate ruins of Washington’s republic. 
That republic perished on the day that Mc- 
Dowell moved on to Richmond.” If the 
foremost man of his race and sect indulges 
in such treasonable abuse of the President, 
what can be expected of the rank and file 
of his countrymen who look to him for 
guidance? It would be better for Mr. 
O’Conor’s reputation if the recent report of 
his death had been true. To survive honor 
and loyalty is far worse than to outlive use- 
fulness. 

Lecky, the historian, is one of the shyest 
of men, in spite of the fact that heis an 
Irishman. Just after his first famons book 
was published a very brilliant woman of 





English society was consigned at a dinner 
party as a table companion to a tall, blush- 
ing young man who seemed almost too 
bashful to speak, and whose name she fail- 
ed to catch. The clever woman was in- 
wardly abusing her hostess for sending her 
out to dinner with such a shy and silent be- 
ing of no consequence, when suddenly the 
conversation at table began to interest him, 
and he broke into such eloquent and delight- 
ful talk that she was not surprised to hear 
somebody address him as ‘‘Lecky.” He 
married one of the favorite maids of honor 
of the Queen of Holland, and probably no 
poor wretch ever went through worse ago- 
nies of shyness than did he during the se- 
ries of entertainments which the Queen in- 
sisted upon giving the pair. 

Another interesting dethroned sovereign 
has just died—the Dutchess d’ Aosta—and 
for her, poor thing, it is a happy deliver- 
ance. Born to rejoice in the warm Italian 
sunlight, she encountered in life but in- 
justice and cruel deception. Amadeo of 
Savoy, Duc d’ Aosta, was an unambitious 
man, who followed his father’s counsels in 
accepting the Spanish crown, and who shud- 
dered under a foreshadowing of coming 
evil as he met Prim’s coftin on reaching 
Spain. His feeble nature would have given 
way at once, but for the heroic courage 
and persistence of his wife, who believed 
that with perseverance they could regen- 
erate Spain in spite of Spaniards; but 
Heaven ordained otherwise, and, on the 
point of giving birth to a child, she was 
obliged to acknowledge herself vanquished 
and seek safety in flight. From that mo- 
ment her health gave way, and she has 
never recovered from the painful emotions 
brought upon her by the Spanish revolu- 
tion. The latter years of her life have 
been passed in trying to honor and con- 
sole a weak husband, in whom there is 
little to honor, and whose easy, simple 
nature requres no consolation. Certainly 
his greatest sorrow is the loss of this excel- 
lent wife and remarkable women. 


Whatever may be said about women as 
doctors, lawyers, and politicians, public 
sentiment in all countries honors them as 
artists and as teachers. The recent exam- 
ple of London will strengthen the case of 
Miss Elizabeth R. Cook, of Lowa, who was 
elected county superintendent of Warren 
county, in that State, in 1874, by a large 
majority. A Mr, Huff, whom she defeated, 
brought suit against her, on the ground that 
she was ineligible, and claimed the office 
on the Oregon principle that he had received 
the next highest number of votes. The 
Circuit Court agreed with Huff that Miss 
Cook was not eligible, but said also that he 
had no claim to the oftice, because ‘‘he did 
not get a majority of the votes, and there 
was a vacancy ;” and there would have been 
a vacancy if Miss Cook had not appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which reversed the 
decision of the other court, holding that 
there is nothing in the constitution of lowa 
that prohibits Miss Cook from holding her 
office. But her triumph did not end here. 
The Legislature has passed a law authoriz- 
ing women to hold the office of county su 
perintendent of public schools; and there 
is nothing now to prevent women holding 
any oflice in Iowa except that of member 
of the legislature and judge of superior 
courts, These places, under the constitu- 
tion, must be filled by male citizens and 
qualified electors. — Philadelphia Press. 
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A Young Lady from Kansas would like very 
much to get copying to do, or she would give music 
lessons. If an opportunity - be Aw aw address, 

Miss M. A. 


2w2 248 Washington St. 














Escape from Winter.—A few congenial per- 
sons can be accommodated with board at Aiken, 
South Carolina. Address, Martha Schofield, Box 109, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 


‘The Nursery,’ published by John L. Shor- 
ey, at 36 Bromfield St., continues to be what it has 
always been, the ve best magazine for small chil- 
dren. It isa monthly, is illustrated, and printed with 
large, clear type. Every story it contains will help 
mothers to entertain and instruct the small people in 
the family. Price, post paid, $1.60. 2w2 


From Dean Gray, Jr., Esq., of Westfield, Mass. 

“About a year since I was attacked with a severe 
and distressing cough, followed by emaciation, night 
sweats, and other symptoms of approaching disease. 

“I tried many remedies to no avail, and so alarm- 
ing did my case appear, that my friends entertained 
serious fears for my recovery. $ 

‘At this juncture I purchased a bottle of WisTaR’s 
BALSAM, and at once began to mend; and by the 
time two bottles had been exhausted I had entirely 
gained my health and strength. I shall always keep 
it in my family.” 

50 cents and $1 a bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
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RUTH. 
BY THOMAS HOCD. 


She stood breast-high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 
On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened; such a blush 

In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 
Round her eyes her tresses fell— 
Which were blackest none could tell; 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright. 
And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dim— 
Thus she stood amid the stoeks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 
Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 
Share my harvest and my home. 





THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Leafless are the trees; their purple branches 
Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral, 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 
From the hundred chimneys of the village, 
Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 
Smoky columns 
Tower aloft into the air of amber. 
At the window winks the flickering fire-light; 
Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 
Social watch-fires 
Answering one another through the darkness. 
On the beach the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine tree 
For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air impnsoned in them. 
By the fireside the old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 
Asking sadly 
Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 
By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 
Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 
Of the Future what it cannot give them. 
By the fireside tragedies are acted, 
In whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and husband, 
And above them God the sole spectator. 
By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful faces, 
Waiting, watching 
For a well-known footstep in the passage. 
Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile-stone: 
Is the central point, from which he measures 
Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him. 
In his farthest wanderings still he sees it; 
Hears the talking flame, the answering night-wind, 
As he heard them 
When he sat with those who were, but are not. 
Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 
Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral! homestead. 
We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings, and with sculptures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations! 
— Exchange. 
+e 
RECOMPENSE. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


I’ve a hope, a dear and beautiful hope, 
That I name to none—shall I tell you why? 
It would seem so wild to my dearest friend, 
That to meet his look of scorn it would die. 
As I lay on my tear wet pillow one night, 
An angel brought me a dream divine; 
But I know should I tell it its charm would fade, 
The charm is this—it is wholly mine. 
And a sorrow I have, too deep for words, 
The strange, sweet sorrow that fixed my fate; 
When joys deserted more closely it clung; 
Now without it my soul were more desolate. 
In another land, where the hope shall bloom, : 
From the stem of the stalk whose root was below; 
The friend of my heart will be there to see, 
And all my fullness of joy shall know. 
And the angel that bro’t me the wondrous dream, 
Will teach me how to translate it there, 
Into holier language, and so divide 
The bliss that alone were too great to bear. 
And there the old sorrow, my sorrow will burst 
From a chrysalis dark on pinions wide, 
A glorious rapture, and never to die, 
Still mine, and my soul be satisfied. 
— Exchange. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


ALONE. 


BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON. 





Through all the long, sweet, golden sum- 
mer I tried to get well. Vainly. Mrs. 
Stoddard’s saying kept recurring to me: 
“The desolation of winter sustains our frail 
hopes. Nature is kindest then; she does 
not taunt us with fruition. It is the luxury 
of summer which tantalizes; her long, bril- 
liant, blossoming days, her dewy, radiant 
nights.” But one late September morning, 
the summer’s spell was broken by the North- 
wind’sjkeen, tiny lances. Before breakfast, 
I walked out toward the sea. I mounted a 
cliff. The sun warmed the rock, and smote 
balsamic odors out of the sheltering cedars. 

“The atmosphere seems holding in solu- 
tion a vast joy,” I thought. ‘‘It is as near 
as this sunbeam, yet it is as unattainable as 
the sun; is there no winning it down to us?” 
Then a chill breeze sprang through the ce- 
dars; the sea beat impatiently along the 
shingle; I hurried down to the beach. 

Some fishermen’s cottages nestled under 
the harsh crags. ‘‘Here, must poverty be 
shorn of its curses, squalor and confusion. 
Life must grow clean in the suggestive 
presence of ocean’s great laver; it must 
grow rythmic in hearing of the eternal 
thymes of wind and tide.” 

“‘Yeou c’n clare eout o hare, neow, jest 
as fast as yeou’ve a min’ter!” 


I started. A frdwzy, freckled woman, 
her skinny arms akimbo, flung this fare- 
well after a, red-haired tobacco-chewer. 
He ran down to his boat, and pushed him- 
self off in it. Had they parted once as 
fondly as Hero and Leander? I hastened 
onward. Alas! brambles and beach-weeds 
grew close up round little dwellings that 
looked as picturesque as sea-gull’s nests, 
seenafar. In this doorway, tangled, smeary 
children were crying; yonder, shrill moth- 
ers were chiding. ‘“These mothers neglect 
their children for too much work, as Mrs. 
De Luxe neglects hers for too much play. 
Oh, domestic bliss! Eden-seraph at a dis- 
tance, why are you such a dowdy vixen at 
hand?” I trended farther from the cottage 
doors. Then I took out pencil and paper 
and chose a good point de vue. 

‘You are, at least, good to make pictures 
of, get you far enough off.” 

“Why!” 

A different cottage arrested me. It was 
built, either of dark gray stone, or of paint- 
less wood, stained by time, stone color; 
but it was veiled from roof to door-stone 
with all flowers that cling and climb. 
Woodbine’s bright banner waved from the 
chimney-top; across the roof, great trum- 
pet flowers signalled the fairy amber horns 
of the honeysuckle; clematis perfumed one 
window; at the other, in airy leafage, glim- 
mered the stars of cypress white and Mars 
red. Ivy’s eternal hands bore Morning 
Glory’s frail pink, pearl, and purple cups; 
flowering canaries swung on folded or un- 
folding wing; Madeira’s long, fine fingers, 
lured bees and sunshine; late briar-roses 
tinged September with the flush of maiden 
May. While, like any bee, I gloated on all 
this bloom, the tapestried door swung in- 
ward. 
Now the artistic unities required youth 
and beauty and joy to dwell in such a 
bower, so I was disappointed at the appear- 
ance of a grey-gowned old woman, in white 
kerchief and whiter hair. But the next 
moment I caught the seaward glance of her 
black eyes. I had not known eyes could 
be so piercing, while so soft; so full of long- 
ing, while so void of sorrow. I followed 
her strong gaze to a gold-white speck, far 
out at sea. We both watched it lessen— 
vanish. Then, unconsciously, I sighed. 
Turning back, I saw the old lady smiling 
at me. I drew near her; with my hand on 
her gate, I flourished my pencil, saying: 
‘“‘Pardon me, Madame, but one ought to 
make a lovely sketch of your place here— 
especially if you would be so good as to 
stand, or sit, in the doorway.” She flushed 
slightly over her pale, agitated face. ‘‘Have 
you walked far, my child?” 
“Quite far.” 
“The morning air is chilly soearly. Will 
you not come in awhile, before finishing 
your picture?” 
“Thank you Madame,” I said gladly. 
‘Sit here while I feed my chickens.” 
I took the low, short-rockered, strait- 
backed seat by the fire. Before the blaze, 
spread a braided mat. Outside, I heard 
hens cackling merrily; I saw a broad, white 
door-stone, a clean little grass-plot, a red 
barberry hedge, beyond, the silver beach, 
and the blazoned sea. What beauty with- 
out—what comfort within! The breakfast 
seemed prepared, the table laid for two. 
My white lady coming toward the house, 
glanced seaward. As she crossed the thresh- 
old, I thought she sighed. But her dark 
eyes glanced brightly at me; she laid a dark 
purple, gold-eyed pansy on the white cloth 
by a plate. I hummed, 

ce 
Till my love should come ashore.” 

‘You are expecting some one?” 
“Yes!” Her eyes lightened and expand- 
ed. ‘But he will not be here to breakfast. 
Will you not take his place?” 
“I hate to take the place of one expect- 
ed,” I demurred. 
‘Please! It looks too empty! 
thankful to have a stranger come!” 
Suppressed impatience in her voice urged 
me. I took the chair opposite my hostess, 
“Is this sweet-eyed pansy for me?” 
“Yes,” but a tender arriere-pensee lurked 
in her cordial voice. 
She handed me coffee, rich with cream, 
in a blne-edged china cup. On opposite 
sides of the cup, rosy cherubim held each 
other by wreaths of blue petalled, gold-leav- 
ed forget-me-not. ‘‘Is he fond of flowers?” 
I asked. 
“Very. That is why I train them all 
over the house, to show afar. You should 
see the roses all summer, climbing to the 
very chimney top; white and blush, and 
redder than the heart of morning. Only no 
yellow roses, because he does not like yel- 
low. After all red and white shows the 
farthest.” 
‘‘What a beautiful flag of welcome!” 1 
wondered at the quiet harmony of the spar- 
ingly-furnished room. The floor was stone 
grey. Here and there, a braided mat was 
like a patch of grey lichen and green moss, 
furbished with scarlet cup-moss. In the win- 
dows, large white shells held gentian and 
cardinal flowers. I was startled to see on 
the gray walls, Da Vinci's ‘‘Our Lady of the 
Rocks.” It was framed in white shells. 
Under it was written ‘‘Ave, Stella, Maris!” 

A cuckoo clock chimed seven. I fear 


I am 


to buy a clock like that,” said the lady of 
the cottage. ‘‘It cost many a day’s work; 
but when days are long and sunny, or when 
the wind blows all night, then I cannot bear 
a clock that groans out the hours! And 
you see Will—he goes so far, he sees such 
fine things in many strange countries, that 
I am always afraid he will find his home a 
homely contrast.” 

I stared at her bright, sweet, seeing eyes. 
Of all the eyes that look how few eyes see! 

‘Are you married yourself, dear?” 

‘Not I. The world is full of men; how 
should I know which one is my husband?” 

‘“‘Ah! While you feel so, never marry, 
dear.” 

“But you,” I said, curiosity overcoming 
politeness, ‘‘have you never felt any doubt? 
Anything but perfect satisfaction?” 

‘‘Never. Tobe sure, I had no tempta- 
tion. Many a man have I seen, but never 
one so tall, so strong, so lithe and light, so 
good and blithe as Will. The eyes of him! 
They are eyes to make the sea pale, and the 
sunshine dim! Yet you young ladies think 
the men have eyes now-a-days!” 

She shook her head so expressively that I 
was seized with a terror, lest ‘‘Will” should 
come in, tramping right over this ideal. At 
the same time I longed to see how he kept 
his wife in this hallucination. 

‘‘Have you children?” I asked. 

‘‘None of my very own; but when Will’s 
brother died, I took his youngest girl and 
boy. Two bsnnie tots! but little Will is 
six feet high and gone on his first voyage 
now. And my sweet baby Marina—last 
month, one twilight, when she was sitting 
studying her Sunday lesson, as she always 
did, on that rock out there”— 

‘Did she fall?” I asked, as she hesitated. 

‘No! no! That might have been worse 
to be sure. But a gentleman saw her, up 
there, in her white gown and her shiny hair. 
Ah me! I hoped his relations would per- 
suade him, he was too fine for my maiden 
Marina. But they could not; this very 
month he took her away to his city home; 
his ‘Undine,’ he called her. Do you know 
anything about ‘Undine?’ ” 

“I have a book about her.” 

‘I should like to see it, amazingly. Now, 
I have no one to watch for but Will. Par- 
don me,” rapidly putting away the break- 
fast fragments. ‘‘I like to get the house- 
work done, so I can take my knitting to the 
door.” 

‘‘He will be here by night, I suppose?” 
‘I think so. If he does not come before 
night, I shall set a light in the window. I 
do, always. O! I should think he might 
come!” 

Her clear face suddenly darkened. She 
wrung her hands in strange passion. I ran- 
sacked my soul for a word of re-assurance; 
but she calmed herself. 

“O yes!” ordering things, deftly, ‘‘I must 
get everything very nice, for Iam sure he 
is coming to-night.” 

‘*How long has he been gone?” 
‘*To-morrow, will be forty years.” 
Stunned, I bowed myself out of the house. 
I went pondering along, back by the bram- 
bly, clam-shelly cottages. The woman who 
bade her husband ‘‘clare eout” was watch- 
ing at the door. ‘It is much longer since 
she saw her early love’ I thought. ‘‘God 
help us all.” 

They teased me at breakfast, and all the 
day through. ‘‘Why was I so distrait?” 
‘Had I met the Old Man of the Sea in my 
portentously early walk?” ‘Or promised 
some merman bold to return to him in a 
year and a day?” 

To me, my lively friends seemed as un- 
real as morning shadows. Mrs. DeLuxe, 
with her seven daily toilets and her grace- 
less children, the young fiances, Blanche 
Amory, and Arthur Pendennis, my own nice 
sister and her sensible husband. At night- 
fall, I slipped into my seal-skin sack and cap, 
stole out of the hotel, down to the beach. 
The wind blew, the night was rising, wild 
and dark, out of the vexed sea. 

What if he has come back tc her, a tarry, 
shaggy, grisly sailor, who will expectorate, 
all over her nice floor, crack her porcelain 
cups, sneer at her pictures and her cuckoo 
clock? Please God! he never may come 
back! After all, what right havel to pray 
against her prayers? 

I divined the bower, dark, in the twilight. 
Where was the light? ‘‘She said she al- 
ways set a light—what if there be no more 
need of beacons—what if he has indeed 
come back? I must just see!” 

I climbed up to her gate, pushed it softly. 
My excitement deepened as I heard human 
sounds, Murmuring? No! moaning. 


I stopped. ‘‘Who is it?” called a weak 
voice. 

“Your morning visitor.” 

“Come.” 


By the low fire-light I saw her lying on a 
settee. Had her sailor returned, after a 
life-time, and broken her head? ‘The 
light! the light!” she moaned. 

I searched, found, lit it; a small, round, 
old-fashioned lamp, brass and glass like 
new. I brought it to her. 

“In the window, darling. What do I 
want with the lamp, Marina?” 

*I obeyed, then hastened back to my poor 
friend. I was relieved to find her alone 
and whole-skinned; but her pallor was 








I looked surprised. ‘‘May be I was foolish 


uwful; a cloud was on her brilliant eyes. 
‘*What cun I do for you?” 


“Nothing, my dear Marina. I felt a 
trembling, and I laid myself down here. 
Then I could not get up—no, not to light 
the lamp—the lamp that has been lighted 
every night for forty years.” She drew a 
deep, calm sigh. 

‘Let me get you something.” 

“I want nothing, darling. But I am glad 
you came. It was lonely.” 

I was unused to sickness, and could only 
evolve out of my own consciousness that 
sick people ought not to be tormented, even 
with help. But I did what I could for her 
with pillows and blankets. She seemed 
averse to losing me out of her reach. 

“Are you comfortable?” she asked. 

“Quite,” I answered, sitting on the mat 
by the settee, her soft aged hand in mine. 
She seemed to fall asleep. ‘Will not some 
one miss me and search and find me here, 
so that I can send for a doctor?” Alas, I 
was not enough regular in my comings and 
goings for any one to wonder if I did not 
appear among them that evening. End- 
lessly the dark hours trailed on. Once the 
old lady stirred; something slipped to the 


floor. She opened her eyes, felt for it. I 
restored itto her. It was a little prayer 
book. 


“O Eternal Lord! Who alone spreadest 
out the Heavens and rulest the raging of 
the sea,” she murmured, then broke off 
suddenly and struggled up. ‘‘O! what is 
this? Is this Death? I cannot die. Who 
will watch and pray for my love? His 
mother, all his kindred are gone but me. 
And if I die first, then he will have to die 
alone. Many strange countries has he 
seen, but none so strange as this,” she mut- 
tered. 

I sang softly out of Miss Muloch’s hymn: 


“Out of the unknown country, 
A voice sang, soft and low; 
O, pleasant is that country, 
And sweet it is to go, 

To go, 
And sweet it is to go. 


Along that shining country 
The peaceful rivers flow, 
And in that wondrous country 
The tree of life doth grow; 
Doth grow, 
The tree of life doth grow.” 

She grew calm. Her lips moved. I 
heard: ‘‘Who layeth the beams of His 
chambers in the waters.” Her dark eyes 
were shut; so pale and rigid were her 
features that hair and face seemed one mar- 
ble. I chafed her fingers. They chilled 
me; I could not warm them. Oh dawn! 
why come you not? Oh for a doctor! for 
a cordial! At last the blessed sun-rays shot 
up from the cold, green sea. The light in 
the window went out. 

I watched her grey face with dull anguish 
of regret. ‘‘Is this all that comes of love 
and longing and patience, forevermore?” 

Suddenly her great eyes flew open, wide, 
shining, seeing. ‘‘Willie!” O, what a 
great, wonderful, glad cry! 

I glanced behind me. Amazed to see no 
one, I opened the door and looked all about. 
No one was in sight, except an elegant 
young lady and gentleman. Drearily re- 
luctant I went back into the house. 

Was this the face of a gray, aged woman, 
her life ending as it began, in disppoint- 
ment? These ivory-smooth features, flushed 
with a faint rose of dawn? Age and care 
had dropped from them like a mask. I 
took her wrist; pulseless and stone cold. 

I heard the door open, but I could not 
turn away from that face. A young girl 
rushed up and fell beside me, her golden 
curls falling over the dead. ‘‘Oh auntie! 
auntie! auntie! auntie Penelope!” 

A gentleman put his arm about her softly. 
“Don’t cry so, darling; see how peaceful 
she looks, Marina.” 

I left him to comfort Marina. Tears 
jarred upon me, as if I were just coming 
from a bridal. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


A LEAF FROM A LIFE. 


A TRUE STORY. 





BY WOODBINE. 


. 


To find the sympathy which I crave out- 
side the home-circle, is the motive which 
prompts me to lay before my readers this 
story of my life. 

When, at the age of twenty-three, I was 
married, I had less real knowledge of the 
world than have many children of ten or 
twelve years. 

“There was a time, sweet time, of youthful folly.” 

I had not yet out-lived it. I believed that 
all were ‘‘born free and equal,” and that she 
who could justly respect herself, might 
command the respect of all. I had yet to 
learn, that this life is, with many, merely a 
scramble for wealth and position; and they 
are not few who are ready, for these, to sac- 
rifice anything which a true soul holds sa- 
cred. 

Soon after our marriage the small capital 
my husband had invested in leasing and 
stocking a farm, was lost. I had married a 
poor man; we were now poorer, and I soon 
found that whatever was my own opinion 
of my merits, I was over-looked and slight- 
ed, until I gladly buried myself in the se- 
clusion of home. 

Our life for some years was unsettled. We 
moved about from place to place; not will- 





ingly, but urged by stern necessity. Occa- 
sionally we came in contact with those who 





met us with true kindness, and who deli. 
cately expressed their sympathy, in which 
our grateful hearts saw the token that “‘God 
will remember the world.” I can but wish 
that those noble souls might know how long 
we cherish the remembrance of their kind. 
ness. I learned at last, or thought I did, 
that, though no fault of ours, we were com. 
pletely outcast from the society to which 
we were accustomed. To woman’s work, I 
had an aversion, and as I was not very quick 
at either housework or sewing, could not 
have earned my salt at either of these had J 
loved it ever so well. My husband was an 
industrious and energetic man; and guilt- 
less of the pernicious habits of liquor drink- 
ing and the use of tobacco; but, for many 
years, had been sick much of the time. 

I could not see my husband struggling, 
day by day, in the attempt to perform tasks 
beyond his strength, without trying to help 
him. Soon it became quite a common mat- 
ter for me to help him in the field, as he 
had long helped me in the house. I had 
not, however, at the time of our marriage 
the slightest intention of helping to support 
the family. I was, in this respect, a full be- 
liever in the ‘‘Sphere” doctrine. But while 
watching him at labor, I soon became inter- 
ested in work and in the method of per- 
forming it. I began also to consider that it 
was at least no harm to know how to do it 
myself. Finally, it has become my first 
object in life to put my own strong shoul- 
der to the wheel, and to save my husband 
from the consequences of over-work. 

Is it not worth while to do all things well 
if possible? I learned to mow,—as our 
neighbors remarked—‘‘quite gracefully.” I 
remember, that summer, mowing clover 
which had “lodged badly” at high noon, 
with the thermometer at ninety-five in the 
shade; getting over-heated and afterward 
going into hysterics on the haymow, while 
engaged in pitching hay. My husband en- 
treated me to stop working, but I replied: 
“If I do, who will help you? You cannot 
do this alone, and it must be done.” 

Hard work is not so hard now as then. 
For then I worked with desperation, which 
is trying to the nerves. That Summer we 
made nearly ten tons of hay, cutting eight 
tons of it with our own hands. 

Time passed on, with varying, but, on the 
whole, improving fortunes, till we came 
here four years ago. We took a tract of 
wild land on the seashore, built a small 
house and barn, and began to clear the 
land. It was on the first of December, 
when with our two little ones, I entered for 
the first time, our new home. My husband 
had met us at the station with a pale, hag- 
gard face; and when the waiting room was 
deserted he threw his arms around me, and 
leaned his weary head on my shoulder, 
while the tears he was too unnerved to re- 
press, flooded his eyes. He told me he was 
afraid I should be dreadfully discouraged 
when I should see the house; it was scarce- 
ly habitable; he had done all he could, but 
he did not know how we were to manage. 
If his strong courage failed, I felt that sure- 
ly I must be strong; but my heart did in- 
deed feel heavy. After a cold, and inex- 
pressibly dreary ride of a few miles, we 
reached the house. Save a few articles, 
our furniture had not yet arrived, although 
it did soon afterwards. Is was on that 
gloomy Winter’s day, a most uninviting 
scene. There was not a door to any of the 
rooms, while the plastering was as wet as 
if the mason’s trowel had just left it. 
There was not a shelf whereon to put any- 
thing, nor a hook to hang it upon; to crown 
my discomfort, my head began to ache se- 
verely. 

Despite all, the furniture arrived, and by 
ten o’clock that night the place really looked 
quite comfortable and home-like. 

We put up our beds in the room where 
the stove was, and kept a fire in it all night; 
which we continued to do, until the walls 
were dry. Neither the children nor I took 
colds, nor were we sick in any way. My 
husband was still more feeble than he had 
been, but, as I believe, entirely in conse- 
quence of over-work. 

We had been here about a fortnight when 
our horse died. There had been so much 
to do about the house and barn that we had, 
as yet, no fuel at the door. Each day 
enough only had been prepared to last until 
the next; so, when the horse died, we were 
not prepared for the winter. There was no 
wood save hard-pine near the house, and 
that was green, and growing. Do you 
know what it is to burn, or try to burn, 
green hard-pine? I knowof no trial, which 
will give a better opportunity for the exer- 
cise of patience, and freely confess that 
mine failed to stand that test. 

To get green oak, and the dry dead limbs 
of trees, it was necessary to go an eighth of 
a mile or more. After cutting and trim- 
ming, these were laid upon a wheelbarrow; 
my husband took hold of the shafts, while 
I grasped a rope, which was fastened on 
either side near the wheel, and thus—he 
pushing, I pulling,--we managed to get our 
load home. But when the snow came and 
covered the ground quite deep, it became 
excessively hard labor; and it was not long 
before my husband’s health and strength 
failed so entirely that he could no longer 
help; and I was then obliged to go to the 
woods alone, to do what I could. After 
awhile, we managed to get two men to chop 
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apart of a day, and then I had only to 
bring the wood home. 

With my husband I have cut wood, drawn 
it, grubbed the roots from new land, carted 
stone, dug wells, burnt brush, helped plant 
and dig potatoes, aud sowed and harvested 
other crops, and have done, little or much, 
nearly every variety of farm work. Yet at 
the age of twenty-four, my muscles were as 
undeveloped as is usual in young women. 
In view of what I have been able to accom- 
plish, I wonder what my muscular power 
might have been, had I commenced earlier 
in life. Not that I am inclined to boast of 
my physical strength, only it shows what a 
woman may do, if it be necessary. 

The following Summer, my husband 
made two or three traps for catching lob- 
sters; and, near the last of the season, took 
time sufficient to bait and set them. He 
was successful in catching a number of fine 
ones, which, after boiling, he regarded 
thoughtfully. After a while he remarked, 
“They would bring us something, if we 
could find a market for them.” I replied 
that I was sure I could sell them in the vil- 
lage. But he was equally sure that it was 
impossible for me to do it. However, he 
at length consented that I should make the 
attempt. 

At the first house where I called, I went 
to the front door and rang the bell. A gen- 
tlemen came to the door. 

“Will you send in your card?” he asked. 

“It is unnecessary,” I replied; ‘‘l have 
called to see if the ladies would like some 
lobsters.” 

He returned tothe room at the further 
end of the hall, and, opening the door, an- 
nounced in rather a loud voice: 

“There is a lady at the door with lob- 
sters.”” 

This declaration was received with a 
“Haw, haw, haw!” a loud, coarse, horse- 
laugh, which shook me like a whirlwind; 
but I had resolved to do or die, and I per- 
severed. 

The result of the sale was one dollar and 
sixty cents, and a feeling of happiness, a 
sense of power, which fully compensated 
me for the unpleasant beginning of the 
task. But, after my first experience, I 
habitually called at people’s back doors. 

The next season—having made prepara- 
tion to do so—we carried on the catching, 
boiling and peddling of lobsters. The sell- 
ing I attended to myself, while my husband 
performed the multifarious duties at home, 
which required the expenditure of more 
muscle than the selling of lobsters. 

During the Summer months, the nearest 
village is quite a resort for people from the 
city; so, meeting with no competition, we 
were quite successful, and lobsters were in 
great demand. Here, where I was now 
become known, I was uniformly met with 
kindness and civility. Occasionally, when 
my stock was larger than usual, and more 
than could be disposed of near home, I ex- 
tended my journeys to a neighboring town 
and city. At one house where I called, a 
gentleman came to the door, and, when my 
business was made known, stared at me 
wildly, like one who feared he was about 
to lose his senses, and gasped, ‘‘Wh-a-a-t?” 
I repeated my question, when he finally 
succeeded in replying in the negative; but, 
as he retreated into the house, his counte- 
nance was a “‘sight to behold.” One man 
asked me ‘‘if all the men were dead where 
Icame from?” &c., but it is rarely that I 
have been treated with disrespect, by man 


or woman. 

On a quiet, respectable street in the city, 
I saw three ladies conversing together. I 
heard one of them say, ‘‘Here she comes 
now!” and then a tall lady, of commanding 
presence exclaimed, ‘‘I am proud of you! 
to see you going about your business, and 
not afraid to lead your horse in the street. 
I believe in equal rights.” I learned after- 
ward, that this lady is a well-known speaker, 
and writer on Woman’s Rights and kindred 
subjects. 

I also met a young lady, who expressively 
remarked that she ‘‘gloried in my spunk.” 

Nor have expressions of approbation from 
the other sex, been wholly wanting. One 
man told me that ‘‘He wished he had a wife 
as smart as I!” He did not state whether he 
had one at the time who was not ‘‘smart” 
enough, or whether he had none at all. 
Others uttered commendations in my pres- 
ence, but did not address them directly to 
me. The Irish servants seemed to find the 
most difficulty in deciding how to rank me; 
my occupation being one they would scorn 
to engage in, while the courtesy which I re- 
ceived from the master, and mistress seemed 
to make it likely that, after all, I must be 
somebody. 

On one occasion I had driven to the door, 
or would have done so, but for a wheelbar- 
row which barred the way. A man, called 
John, who was employed as servant on the 
place, spoke to me, not harshly but roughly, 
and ordered me to ‘‘Wait!” Presently the 
gentleman of the house, who must have 
overheard this, came out, and after remov- 
ing the barrow with his own hands, waited 
until I came nearer, and then proceeded to 
select some lobsters. While thus engaged, 
my horse began to nibble at the grass by the 
side of the avenue. John complained ‘‘Your 
horse is gnawing the grass!” Said Mr.—— 

“John, she can’t help it; you go around, 
and hold the horse’s head.” 





From that time, I have had nothing but 
civility, from John. 

The second summer, a man in the village 
commenced business in opposition to my 
trade, but soon gave it up. The third, an- 
other tried to get my customers away by 
underselling me, and continued to sell the 
past summer. Of course, I lost some trade, 
as he had the advantage of being on the 
ground, while I came from three miles away, 
but three times each week; still this was 
hardly so aggravating, as it was for him to 
remark to one of my customers, ‘‘Darn that 
lobster woman, she cuts into my trade like 
sixty!” 

I have sold besides lobsters, also clams, 
fowl ofall kinds, fresh fish, fresh pork, veal, 
and vegetables of our own raising. We are 
far, very far, from being even moderately 
rich, but the light of hope, which for many 
years has sent from the far distance, but a 
faint, and fitful ray, comes nearer to our 
struggling souls; and shows to usa home, 
where every reasonable want may be grati- 
fied. 

My husband’s health has improved; and 
we have three birdies in the home nest to 
love and cherish. Otherwise we are alone; 
so far away from society, that unless called 
away on business, (which at this season is 
rarely), we see no one for weeks at a time. 

Kind as I find them, when I come on bus- 
iness, the fact that lam engaged in such a 
calling, seems to build a barrier between me 
and others. This was once illustrated in a 
way that amused me. One day on my re- 
turn from the city, I encountered a young 
lady who is employed in a saloon in the 
village. Knowing she had far to walk, I 
asked if she would like to ride; she accept- 
ed my offer quite gratefully. As we en- 
tered the village, I asked, ‘‘Is it here you 
would like to get out?”’ when to my surprise 
she replied: 

“O no! I am much obliged for the ride.” 

Her answer puzzled me, until she came to 
alight, which was near the high school, just 
as the scholars were coming out; when she 
alighted, and without bidding me good day, 
or uttering a single word, hurried away, 
seemingly anxious to avoid observation. I 
would not write this about her, did I be- 
lieve that her eye might ever chance to rest 
upon it; but 1 am inclined to believe but 
few of that sort ever read the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

You may now understand that while I do 
hope my story may help some struggling 
sister woman to freedom, to dare do right, 
despite the penalty, it has also become a 
necessity to unburden my mind, for I am 
possessed with longing for womanly love 
and sympathy. 

>< 
“a GOOD WOMAN.” 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I want, hereby, as 
the lawyers say, to enter my protest against 
the traditional ‘‘good woman.” Of all the 
many misnomers that destroy the purity of 
the king’s English this word ‘‘good” is the 
most offensive when it is a misnomer. Con- 
veying to our minds a suggestion of all the 
gracious, noble qualities belonging to a true 
manhood or womanhood, it is used with such 
loose construction as to lose all its real sig- 
nificance to our minds. 

I have a neighbor, a prosperous farmer, 
deemed wealthy, and honored accordingly, 
though his wealth is all he has. It is well 
known that he has accumulated this wealth 
by dishonest dealing and stinginess com- 
bined. His family have not been benefited 
in the slightest degree, either mentally, mor- 
ally, or physically, by his accumulated 
hoards. He makes no scruple of taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of the poor, and 
wrings the last dollar from them, without 
the slightest compunction. He is a noto- 
rious libertine, sometimes a gambler; he 
gets beastly drunk a dozen times a year, 
beats his wife now and then, abuses her and 
his family, and commands them with oaths 
to do his bidding. 

She married him, knowing quite well his 
character; she has lived with this animal 
for twenty years; has borne him a large 
family of children; is his faithful house- 
keeper,—a good housekeeper. She minis- 
ters to him, and submits patiently, without 
a murmur, to his abuse and ill treatment, 
even to the beating. She was never known 
to remonstrate with him for any of his vices. 
She is always amiable; meets him with the 
same placid countenance, whether he reels 
in intoxicated, swaggers in with an oath, or 
sits in moody silence in the chimney cor- 
ner. She is called a ‘‘good woman,” by her 
neighbors. Men declare it with peculiar 
unction, and point to her as a model. Peo- 
ple who would not set up such a standard 
for themselves, repeat it mechanically by 
force of habit, and this is the standard of 
society. 

A “good woman” is an amiable, house- 
keeping automaton, who believes in virtue 
herself, but pampers vice in others by mak- 
ing no discrimination between vice and vir- 
tue; who devotes herself to a libertine anda 
scoundrel with the same gracious sweetness 
and self-sacrifice which she would bestow 
on the noblest of men, who neither strong- 
ly reproves wrong, nor strongly approves 
right, and who submits to abuse and outrage 
to herself and others, for the sake of peace 
and harmony. 

Is she a good woman? I say, no, a thou- 


sand times no! It is a libel upon virtue and 
upon Woman to call her such. If Woman 
were a slave, and if the one virtue of a slave 
were obedience to the master, then might 
we call this woman good, but on no other 
“grounds. 

Away with such false standards! Do not 
call a woman good for possessing qualities 
which would make a man simply contempt- 
ible. Goodness never submits to be the 
obedient tool of wickedness. A good wo- 
man, if she deserves the name, must pos- 
sess those sterling qualities which are hon- 
ored everywhere among men,—individual 
independence, intelligence, honesty, and 
integrity which cannot be bought or per- 
verted. She will resist evil wherever she 
can effectively, and will not fear to con- 
demn vice, or approve of virtue. She will 
not only preserve her own chastity, but will 
require it of those to whom she binds her- 
self in the closest of earthly ties. She will, 
above all, maintain a true independence in 
the possession of her own person, and her 
own mind, and will not tamely submit to 





outrage upon either. E. Hovey. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
THE WORK OF CHURCHES AT HOME. 


Eprrors JoURNAL.—As I sat, not long 
since, in one of our fashionable churches, 
listening to the eloquent Dr. , of New 
York, I remarked that the words of the 
speaker were lost midway the costly struc- 
ture, and even their fragments became ai- 
most unintelligible beyond. 

That acoustic defect was characteristic 
of the gospel, as it is carried out at the 
present day. Those who attend upon its 
ministration have intelligence sufficient to 
study the Bible and to understand its pre- 
cepts for themselves; yet, from miscon- 
ceived ideas, they have given over its sa- 
cred pages to priests and ministers to ex- 
pound it forthem. That they who profess 
to do this are no more capable of explain- 
ing the Word of God than the intelligent 
community, is shown from the different de- 
nominations that exist. Each judges of 
its truths from his own standpoint, accord- 
ing to the style of Theology wherein he has 
been previously educated. 

The forms and practices that have crept 
into the different churches are (in propor- 
tion to the light) as unmeaning and absurd 
as those in the days of Luther, and equally 
unworthy of that Being to whose honor we, 
in our ignorance of what He requires of 
us, have consecrated them. 

Then ‘‘why spend we our money for that 
which is not bread, and our labor for that 
which satisficth not?” It is the rich and 
not ‘‘the poor that have the gospel preached 
unto them.’’ Our beautiful edifices, to- 
gether with the luxurious apparel of their 
occupants, contrast too painfully, in the 
eyes of the outcasts, with their own degra- 
dation, to admit even of a wish to enter 
these doors. If the members of said 
churches should ask themselves, if they 
really desired their presence, they would, 
indeed, have cause to blush at the spirit 
that actuates them. 

The principles of the Christian religion 
are so clearly defined in the Scriptures, as 
to prevent them from being thus misunder- 
stood. Hath not the Lord poured out upon 
us “the spirit of deep sleep?” Our rulers 
and ministers hath not He covered, so that 
the true meaning of the Word unto us hath 
become sealed? ‘‘Wherefore we draw nigh 
unto Him with our mouths, and with our 
lips do honor Him, but have removed our 
hearts far from Him.” 

Instead of giving ourselves for others, as 
Christ gave Himself for us, we worship in 
luxurious ease, to the rejection of those, 
who are perishing for lack of that bread of 
which, ‘‘if a man eat, he shall live for- 
ever.” We draw around us the cloak of 
self-righteousness. We say, ‘‘Stand thou 
by thyself; come not near to me; I am 
holier than thou.” 

Our religion is not to bring the poor that 
are cast out into ‘‘Thy house, nor to deal 
bread to the hungry, nor to clothe the 
naked,” but rather, ‘‘to hide ourselves from 
our own flesh,” and to satisfy our obliga. 
tionstoduty. We build expensive churches , 
whose spires pointing heavenward are but 
so many testimonials of our idolatry and of 
the decline of that spiritual life which ac- 
tuated our Saviour, who ‘‘came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners, to repentance, 
and to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

The daily life of the so-called Christian 
is wide from the mark of ‘‘A perfect man 
unto the measure of the statue of the full- 
ness of Christ; but if these, after having 
had Moses, the Apostles and Christ’s teach- 
ings, together with the innumerable intel- 
lectual and spiritual advantages, are not 
saved, they would not be, ‘“‘though one 
should rise from the dead.” 

When our Saviour was upon earth, ‘‘The 
common people heard Him gladly.” Could 
the wealth of to-day, which is swallowed 
up in church decorations, be expended in 
repairing ‘“The waste places, the desolations 
of many generations, in our midst,” after 
His example feeding, clothing and educat- 
ing where the need is so vast, and could the 
Sabbath under some combined effort, be de- 
voted to the dregs of society, the day would 
become, ‘‘A delight, the holy of the Lord, 








honorable, and the time not far distant, 


when this desert of ignorance and vice 
would ‘blossom like the rose.’ Ours 
would become ‘‘a city set upon a hill whose 
light could not be hid;” the mount Zion as 
well as the ‘‘Athens of America.” 

Other cities, absorbing the beams we shed, 
would, by an immutable law, follow in our 
footsteps until the poor throughout the 
broad land would rejoice in the “‘God of 
Israel.” The few isolated missions can- 
net accomplish this work; it requires 
wealth, influence, and the general heart, 
full of love and energy, the soul of sacri- 
fice itself, to sweep away the accumulated 
obstacles that exist. 

I grieve that money should be contributed 
thus largely to foreign missions, whilst the 
heathen at home are legions, remembering 
as I do that ‘‘He who provideth not for his 
own house hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel; also that while the 
thoughts of the poor are absorbed in their 
hungry and naked condition, they will 
hardly avail themselves even of the privi- 
lege of free schools, or, in their degrada- 
tion, have a desire to receive intellectual 
culture, however widely spread before them. 

’Tis high time, that the churches strike at 
the root, and then go out into the byways 
and hedges to compel men to come in, and 
partake of the feast of salvation, spirit- 
ually, intellectually and corporeally. 

Wherever ignorance has abounded, there 
has ever been strife and bloodshed. In that 
portion of our beloved land where public 
advantages have been the least, the turmoil 
baffles the skill of the statesman to coun- 
teract; yet we close our eyes, forgetting 
that ‘‘wisdom and knowledge is the stability 
of a nation, and the strength of salvation.” 
The Goths and Vandels are at our doors, 
and unless we correct the abuses of society, 
we shall be as effectually ruined as was an- 
cient Rome. M. H. C. 

Boston, Mass. 
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things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
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curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruise 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are reliev 
almost instantly by externul application. 
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THE COLORADO CAMPAIGN. 











The following’Address,made tothe Color- 
ado Woman Suffrage Association by its 
President, Dr. Alida C. Avery, of Denver, 
at its first annual meeting in that city, on 
the 15th inst., may be regarded as the key- 
note of the Woman Suffrage Campaign, 
which will decide, next Fall, whether the 
Centennial State will lead the column in the 
march of Political Progress. 

ADDRESS OF MISS AVERY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Colorado 

Woman Suffrage Association. 

A little more than a year ago we did not 
exist as a society; indeed, the Equal Suf- 
fragists were almost as inanimate, so far as 
any active interest was the test, as Dickens’ 
“Old Marley” who, as we all remember, 
was ‘‘dead as a door nail.” We ate and 
drank ; we slept and rose; we went to school, 
church and post office; we married, and 
were given in marrage; we died and were 
buried: we bought homesteads; jumped 
claims; grew rich; became bankrupt; in 
short, we plodded along in the beaten tracks 
of commonplace joy, sorrow, pleasure, and 
business, with occasional episodes of fight- 
ing grasshoppers, of growling about high 
taxes or the amazing lack of moisture 
in the Platte Ditch, &c., &c.,—but, with 
very little thought whether all was really 
as lovely as it seemed, whether there was 
or was not a rotten plank in the Ship of 
State which would, sooner or later, prove 
disastrous to its precious freight of human- 
ity, of justice, and of possible progress. 

But we were not permitted to remain in 
this inglorious lethargy; there came a voice 
from beyond the Great American Desert, 
crying,\‘‘Awake! why sleep ye?” ‘‘Arouse, 
ye sluggards, why stand ye here idle?” 
‘Know you not that your rights are in jeop- 
ardy every hour?” 

That voice came from Boston. Of course 
it did; we all knew that it would, before- 
hand; after it happened. For is not Bos- 
ton, with its Harbor Tea Party, its Faneuil 
Hall and Bunker Hill traditions, its Adamses, 
Hancocks and Andrews, its Wendell Phil- 
lips and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, its Wo- 
men’s Club, its Mary Livermore, Julia 
Ward Howe and Lucy Stone, is not this 
Boston, this “‘Hub of the Universe’—the 
very place of all places from which spokes 
(which may be freely translated Voices 
with a capital V—) will be radiated to the 
utmost circumference? Most fitting was it 
that the revolutionary watchword — ‘‘no 
taxation without representation”— which 
aroused the Colony of Massachusetts in 
1776, should be echoed, in 1876, from that 
rich old commonwealth on the Eastern 
coast, to the young Territory of Colorado, 
arousing her to efforts for the full enfran- 
chisement of all her citizens. 

Our Voice was Margaret W. Campbell, 
and it spoke with a most brave, honest, in- 
spiring ring; it came to tell the truth, and 
whether the truth meant ‘‘peace or a sword” 
it was not hers to question; her duty was 
plain, and she went about its accomplish- 
ment with never a thought of flinching or 
finesse; her duty was to tell the truth open- 
ly, fairly and squarely, without the least 
circumlocutory flourish; and this, whether 
men would hear or whether they would for- 
bear. 

Mrs. Campbell arrived in Colorado about 
the middle ot November, 1875; she made 
addresses in Greeley, Fort Collins, and other 
northern villages, and in several of the 
mountain towns, and came to Denver in 
December. Here, with small aid, and, if 
possible,smaller encouragement,she planned 
for the Convention which eventuated so 
successfully, January 10th and 11th, 1876. 
To her is due the organization of this As- 
sociation, whose first birthday we meet to- 
night to celebrate. That little woman, in 
frail health, in poverty, among strangers, 
and with no prestige save that which devo- 
tion to an unselfish, and glorious cause 
gave,—that little woman did Herculean 
work; early and late she labored on, never 
fainting nor faltering, never weary in well- 
doing, and thus she proved the leaven which 
leavened all our social lumpishness. 

When, in the “‘good time coming”—and 
it is not that old, vague, indefinite, hope- 
deferred, maketh-the-heart-sick ‘‘good time 
coming” that has been said and sung so 
long, but our Colorado’sown especial ‘‘good 
time,” of which the dateis fixed, October 
of this very next year, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven; 
—well, when it comes, and we* Colorado 
women stand, proud and humble, happy 
and anxious, beside our brothers, their 
equals before the law, their citizen peers, 
let us not forget how much we owe, how 
never-to-be-paid is the debt—except as we 
are allies of the good and true—to Marga- 
ret W Campbell. 

The Association, once an entity, began 
to assert itself vigorously; before it was a 
week old it had secured a medium of com- 
munication with the public in the shape of 
apagein The Colorado Farmer; it had sent 
a Committee to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, whose Committee on Suffrage and 
Elections graciously granted a hearing to 
Mesdames Shields, of Colorado Springs, 
Washburn, of Big Thompson, Hanna. of 
Denver, and Campbell, of Massachusetts: it 
had presented a Memorial from the Missouri 
Woman: Suffrage Association -to the Con- 
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stitutional Convention, and, best of all, had 

sent to that body a petition, signed by more 
| than 1000 of the best'citizens of the Terri- 
| tory, praying those honorable gentlemen 
| that, ‘‘in fixing the status of voters, no dis- 
| tinction be made on account of sex.” As 

the visit of our Committee to the Suffrage 
Committee of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was really the first step taken by the As- 
sociation,—and as “‘it is the first step which 
costs,” I think itis worth your while to lis- 
ten to its brief history: 

HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON SUF- 

FRAGE AND ELECTIONS. 

The Committee appointed by the Colorado 
Woman Suffrage Association, January 11th, 
1876, to wait upon the Constitutional Con- 
vention, visited that body on the 12th, at 
3 o'clock, p.m. They were courteously re- 
ceived, and at the adjournment of the Con- 
vention a hearing before the Committee on 
Suffrage and Elections was granted. The 
committee listened with respectful atten- 
tion. The members of the Convention 
gathered around, some sitting, some stand- 
ing, some smoking, and all seemed to be 
interested or amused by what was passing 
before them. Mrs. Campbell stated the 
object of the visit and by what authority it 
was made, and said: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE:—We 
are here to present the claim of the women 
of Colorado to recognition in the constitu- 
tion you are framing. We think great in- 
justice is done to every woman, and through 
er to the whole population of the State, 
while she is ignored and classed politically 
with idiots and criminals. The petition we 
present asks that, in fixing the status of 
voters, no distinction be made on account 
of sex. In asking this, we do not wish to 
interfere with the rights or privileges of 
men; we only ask to be allowed to make 
our own decision in these matters. We are 
not children; we believe we have the same 
right to self-government that you, or any 
other male citizens have. We have the 
same arguments to prove our right that you 
have to prove yours, 

Mrs, SHIELDs said that she represented a 
large class of women who are taxed, but 
have no voice in the amount assessed or in 
the use made of the money. The women 
of Colorado Springs pay one-third of all 
the taxes in that town. 

Mrs. WASHBURN addressed the committee 
in behalf of the women of the Grange, in 
which organization women vote upon the 
same terms as men, and all are well satisfied 
with the results, Closing her remarks, she 
said: Legislators do not always find it im- 
possible to erase from the code an objection- 
able word. The word ‘male’ is as easily 
left out as any word describing color of 
skin. 

Mrs. HANNA said that she represented a 
much larger class of women than either of 
the other ladies; the great class of women 
who are uninformed upon political ques- 
tions. But we believe it is our right and 
duty to vote, and by giving us the opportu- 
nity to do so, you will furnish us with the 
strongest incentive to prepare ourselves for 
the worthy discharge of that responsible 
function of the true citizen. 

The gentlemen addressed made no reply, 
but silently bowed the ladies out of the 
hall. 

The Association circulated petitions, held 
meetings, printed and distributed several 
hundred copies of Dr. Hayford’s Address, 
in Maennerchor Hall, upon Equal Suffrage 
in Wyoming, and, in‘ various ways, sought 
so to enlist the intelligence and sympathy of 
the people upon the side of justice that it 
would seem politic, as well as right, to the 
members of the Constitutional Convention, 
to provide impartially in the instrument 
they were framing, for the governance of 
the men and women of Colorado. On the 
8th of February, the following memorial 
was presented by Judge Bromwell to the 
gentlemen of the Constitutional Convention. 

In behalf of the Colorado Woman Suf- 
frage Association, your memorialists desire 
to made the following inquiries: 

Are women included in ‘‘the people” 
mentioned in the Bill of Right? Section 1 
of that Bill says that all government is ‘‘in- 
stituted solely for the good of the whole.” 
Is Woman recognized as forming any part 
of that ‘‘whole”? 

In the first three sections, and also in 
sections 5 and 21, the implied powers of 
‘the people,” the inherent rights of ‘‘the 
whoie,” and the high privileges of ‘‘all per- 
sons” are so described as to make it difficult 
for women to see any reference to them- 
selves in these general and generous pro- 
visions, based upon certain natural and in- 
alienable rights; and especially is this dif- 
ficulty increased when we find, in various 
sections wLich make more definite descrip- 
tion of rights and individuals, that, in 
twenty-one instances, words designating the 
male sex are used, and in not a single case 
does any word designate the female sex; 
hence we most respectfully ask for a de- 
fining of Woman's place—if she have one 
—in the Bill of Rights. 

In the census returns, in the criminal 
records, in the pauper rolls, on the tax 
lists, Woman is counted. She is governed, 
but has no voice in the government; she is 
taxed, but has no representation. Has she 
any rights recognizable in the authoritative 
declarations of the constitution of a State 
whose birthday will be upon the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of American Independ- 
ence? 

ALipa C, AVERY, 
M. E. HAte, 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 

On the same day, Judge Bromwell read 
his grand Minority Report on Suffrage and 
Elections;—and let me say, here and now, 
that that report will be one of our most 
valuable campaign documents, containing 
as it does the germ-thoughts, the kernel, 
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the vital principle of al] the arguments upon 





which we base our plea for equal rights. I 
can hardly believe that any thoughtful per- 
son can read it without feeling that his con- 
science and his reason have been appealed 
to with the unanswerable logic of justice 
and sound sense. 

On February 12, this Association held a 
Ratification Meeting,at Guard Hall, in honor 
of the Minority Report;—a meeting con- 
spicuous for the absence of the brave men 
who had promised to make addresses, and 
of the fair women whose every fiber of grati- 
tude ought to have been a-quiver, their every 
heart aglow, making them only too glad to be 
able to show their appreciation of the efforts 
of Messrs. Bromwell and Vigil in their be- 
half—in behalf of all women. 

On the 15th of February, many of the so- 
ciety, and other ladies not members, were 
in attendance upon the deliberations of the 
Constitutional Convention, at which time 
action was taken upon the Majority Report 
on Suffrage and Elections. Those who were 
present, will not forget Mr. A. R. Yount’s 
speech upon his motion that the word ‘‘male” 
be eliminated from Section one of the bill 
fixing the status of voters. The motion was 
lost: ayes eight, nays twenty-four. Butthe 
friends of Woman's Enfranchisement in 
the Constitutional Convention, were not dis- 
couraged by this failure; and they succeed- 
ed in introducing a provision into the article 
on Suffrage and Elections, which makes it 
obligatory upon the first Legislature to sub- 
mit the question to the people. 

On March 9th, our connection with the 
Colorado Farmer ceased; three days later, 
namely, March 12th, we entered into pos- 
session of The Woman’s Column in the Rocky 
Mountain News, Sunday and weekly editions. 
We have had much satisfaction in making 
this column the bearer of the good tidings 
of Woman’s progress,—of her work, both in 
the comparatively old and beaten paths, and 
in the new fields which her patience, her in- 
dustry and talent, added to her recent op- 
portunities for higher education, have late- 
ly opened; we hope that a few, at least, have 
been persuaded by our column's showing 
that, if woman has already accomplished so 
much despite her disadvantages, she has 
earned the right to share the use of 


“A weapon firmer set, 

And better than the bayonet— 

A weapon which comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 

But executes a freeman’s will 

As lightning does the will of God: 
And from its force, nor bolts nor locks 
Can shield you—’tis the ballot-box.” 


Straws show the course of the current. 
In June ‘‘the column” protested against the 
custom of the Denver Police Court in dis- 
criminating between male and female drunk- 
ards in its fines—the custom being to fine 
John and Hiram $13, while Molly and Lou- 
isa never escaped with a smaller penalty than 
$40. Two days afterwards, the Tribune 
spiced its record of the Police Court thus: 
“Frankie Burns, whose reputation is be- 
yond injury, was fined $13. for using ob- 
scene language, and would doubtless have 
been fined in a larger sum if his Honor had 
not had a wholesome dread of the Woman 
Suffrage Association.” If, to deal justly 
and love mercy, be the result of ‘‘a whole- 
some dread” of us, I am sure that we can 
well afford to be held up as social scare- 
crows and political bugbears! 

The record of our year’s work isclosed. It 
may truthfully be summarized in ‘‘We have 
done what we could.” We have no reason 
to complain, or to chide ourselves, that the 
tangible results are not more abundant. It 
is for us to “look forward and not back, 
and to lend a hand” in the struggle for free- 
dom which now impends. That there is a 
great deal of patient, persistent, painstaking 
work to be done between this time and next 
October, I suppose we all believe, but it 
need not, necessarily, be hard or unpleasant. 
It will be working towards the light; away 
from the darkness of prejudice; away from 
the old theory that brute force is the basis 
of government; towards the kindlier philos- 
ophy which makes moral and intellectual 
power regnant. 

The work must begin at home;—all good 
work does begin at home; husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren will discuss the question by the fireside 
and around the table; they will try to find 
out the truth concerning it; and, if they 
find that Woman’s work and influence in the 
family are faithful and beneficent, will it be 
hard to infer and believe that they will con- 
tinue to be faithful and beneficent when per- 
mitted to share in the government of an ag- 
gregation of families, which is a State? 
From the homes the light will radiate 
through neighborhoods, schoo!-districts, 
townships and counties, until the entire State 
is reached. The machinery needed for this 
work, is earnest individual effort, debating 
societies, books and newspapers—all to be 
used to awaken thought and interest, and to 
impart the fullest intelligence upon every 
phase of the question. We shall have some 
help from the East, during the latter part of 
the campaign, from friends who are willing 
to give their time if their traveling expenses 
are paid; but we are too far away and too 
big, railway carriage costs too much, and 
we are too poor to make the longed-for 
Eastern aid possible to any great extent; we 
must depend upon ourselves—every man and 
woman must do his and her ‘‘level best,” 
and begin now—not forgetting that God 
helps those who try to help themselves. 


| **The Woman's hour is striking,” said the 
| lamented Warrington, some years ago, in 
| Massachusetts—‘‘the Woman's hour is strik- 
| ing,” an aphorism which every day makes 
more forcible,more nearly true; dear friends, 
| it lies with us to make it possible and wholly 
true to say in Colorado—‘‘the Woman's 
hour” has struck, and it is the glory of the 
new century. Apa ©, AVERY. 
Pres. Colorado Woman Suffrage Assn. 
Denver, Volorado, January 15, 1877. 





~ SPECIAL NOTICES. © 


The New England Women’s Club,— 
Saturday, Jan. 20, 3.30 Pp. M., Professor William I. 
Marshall will lecture on Colorado, with Stereopticon 
Tllustrations. 

Monday, Jan. 22, 3.30 Pp. m., Mrs. 8. E. Hathaway 
will speak on ‘Reading as a Fine Art,”’ with Ilustra- 
tions. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation,— Annual meeting for choice of officers 
will take place on Wednesday evening, Jan. 24, at the 
residence of Mr. G. M. Southworth, No. 582 Main St., 
Cambridgeport, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Pr. order President. 





A. A. FELLows, 
Secretary. 
Sunday Meetings for Women,—Sunday, 

Jan. 21,3 Pp. M.,4 Park St. Miss E. A. Roberts of 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, will speak on ‘Moral Instruc- 

tion in the Public Schools.” 
All women cordially invited. 








Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Home. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
_ Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
G81 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children, 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. M., and 2to4 P. M. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





498 Tremout Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 A. M. 


Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IMMENSE SLAUGHTER 


OF MORE THAN 


200,000 BOOKS! 

I, A. W. LOVERING, have 
commenced war on the prices 
of Books, and shall slaughter 
200,000 volumes of the choicest 
literature of the age at 


TREMENDOUS 
BARGAINS. 


Single Books of every de- 
scription, sets of all the POPU- 
LAR NOVELS, sets of Ency- 
clopredias, Antique Books, Ju- 
venile Books, Bibles, Albums 
and Toy Books will be sold at 
prices that will astonish every 
book buyer, 


Read this list as a sample of 

my prices : 

Macaulay’s History of England, 5 vols., 
cloth, $3.25. 

Gibbon’s Rome, 6 vols., cloth, $3.75, form- 
er price $9. 

Hume’s History of England, 8vo, cloth, 6 
vols., $3.75, former price $9. 

Dickens’ Diamond Edition, 14 vols., $4.50. 

Dickens’ Independent Edition, 
$10, former price $22.50. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia, Chambers’ Edi- 
tion, $20. 

Chambers’ English Literature, 2 vols., 8vo, 
$2.50. 

Dickens’ Works, 14 vols., half calf, elegant 
12mo, $20. 

Chambers’ Miscellany, 10 vols., $6. 

Waverley Novels, complete, cloth. $4. 

Daniel Deronda, 
plete, 40ce. 
mas 6 
rhis immense sale---the great 

sale of the century--will com- 

mence MONDAY, and _ contin- 

ue until my shelves and coun- 

ters are empty, at my new store, 

399 Washington St., archway 

entrance, 


A. W. LOVERING. 


15 vols., 


by George Eliot, com- 





WAR! WAR!! WAR} 


-ON 


Russia, 
Turkey 


—AND— 


Morocco ! 
AN ARMY OF 200.000 MEN 


Or Women can be supplied 
with Books by A. W. Lovering, 
who is making War on the 
Prices, and selling his immense 
stock of nearly a QUARTER 
OF A MILLION volumes of 
all kinds of Books in all kinds 
of Bindings, Russia, Turkey, 
Morocco, Cloth and Paper, plain 
and gilt, superb and substan- 
tial. Books for the people, 
THE MILLIONAIRE AND 
THE MECHANIC, the Mer. 
chant and the Clerk, the Mis. 
tress and the Maid, the Shop- 
Girl and the Domestic, at prices 
unheard of for cheapness. I, A, 
W. Lovering am doing this and 
mean to keep it up UNTIL MY 
STORES ARE EMPTY. Call 
in and examine my magnificent 
stock of Bibles, Prayer-Books 
and Hymnals, Encyclopedias, 
Histories and Work of Fiction, 
singly or in sets, This is the 
Great Book Sale of the age, now 
going on at my new store 


399 WASHINGTON ST., 
ARCHWAY ENTRANCE. 


A. W. LOVERING. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 





No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 
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